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‘“‘ The rain it raineth every day.” 


HIS week of February it has seemed 
to do thatalone. . Saturday, Sun- 
day, Monday, the clouds did not 

break—the wind kept swooping sheets 
of rain from the South. Tuesday it had 


veered to the North, but the sun failed to 
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Every quarter of an hour these come 
steaming up, vomiting black smoke 
among the dripping scrub-oaks and very 
green grass, over the stone wall of the 
cemetery. The collected passengers from 
the street cars board the steam dummy 
pell-mell. It is the fashion, whether 
there is a crowd or no. And off we 
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shine, and a gentle mist still touched the 
face, in walking; and hung over distances 
and capped the hills. However, that 
north wind, fair weather prophet, beck- 
oned to the Midwinter grounds. 

The California street cars empty one 
at the beginning of the steam dummy 
cars, by the Lone Mountain Cemetery. 
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steam through the sand dunes toward 
Golden Gate Park. 

The city of San Francisco is fast being 
built in this direction, and the white 
stretches of sand nourishing low green 
growths, so characteristic of this lay of 
the land toward the ocean, are being 
pre-empted by cottages. 
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As the car swings round a curve, Lone 
Mountain, with its topping cross, rises to 
the left ; and a gypsy camp lies in a basin 
at its base. It looks forlorn enough this 
dull morning with its flimsy tents and 
impromptu houses made of tree branches. 
An old horse browses, and an old wagon 








stands by, idle. A dark ridge of pines 
skirts one edge of the bare mount above, 
and no life but that of the old horse 
denies the tragedy of the mass of trees. 

But the train goes on, and I realize 
the park as just beyond. ‘The red roof 
of the Liberal Arts looms up, and the 
Firth Wheel suggests a Fair. 

What a kernel of a situation for a Fair 
is this Park ! 

With its hills deep blue on a bright 
day, tragic sullen green on a dark, a 
splendid background for any architecture, 
and trees ready grown to surround it. 
Then the breath of the ocean coming in, 
and to feel and know that just beyond 
the waves are booming. 

The Park contains an area of 1,040 
acres, and the Exposition buildings and 
grounds occupy one hundred and sixty 
acres of this, near the centre. Near the 
grounds stands Strawberry Hill, upon 
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which the Lick Observatory is located. 

To return to our day’s excursion. 
About the point where the steam car 
lands its Fair passengers, hangs an air of 
’49. ‘It is a village-like collection of 
saloons and small shops, flaunting such 
names as ‘‘ Midwinter Fair Shaving Par- 








lors,’’ ‘*Golden Gate Louvre,’’ etc. 
But over the way the solemn pines beckon 


-you, and you pass through them to the 


park drive passing the Fair gate. You 
purchase your ticket for fifty cents, either 
from outlying profferers, who urge you 
in the manner of hotel runners, or. you 
thread them and make a quieter exchange 
at a ticket booth by the gate. The many 
turn-wheels for entry are confusing, and 
when I tried one I was denied. It was 
a ‘pass gate.’’ Another trial and I was 
within, with a delightful sensation of 
largeness of surroundings. 

The first definite sight is the Jinrikishas 
with their carriers, and these are not 
Japanese nor in the costume of that 
country, but, yet, picturesque as may be, 
in comfortable black woolen tights and 
stockings, a close, black woolen skull cap 
—and for color, a blue cotton blouse. 

A few yards of roadway, and skirting 











the Liberal Arts Building, I stood in the 
Central Court. An ohlong basin occupies 
the length of the court, with a promenade 
and driveway about its rim. The court 
is one thousand feet long and five hun- 
dred wide. Its basin is terraced and 
holds at one end an allegorical fountain. 
From a rocky height a lady holds forth 
an olive branch, while at her feet the 
California bear looks down upon the 
lubberly seal risen in his awkward, trou- 
blesome fashion and sprouting streams of 
water from his mouth. In the face of 
the rock is graven ‘‘ California: land of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers.”’ 

At the opposite end of the basin there 
is an electric fountain, and between these 
two the electric tower for the search light, 
and, also, various pieces of statuary. 

Bordering the encircling promenade 
are numerous little kiosks with domes of 
bright colors ; and these alternate with 
tall, red flag-staffs topped with a golden 
ball, a crescent, or a star. 

The Liberal Arts faces the electric 
fountain. It is the most imposing of the 
buildings, and upon a fine day is a holi- 
day sight. 

All the buildings are of ‘‘ staff,’’ with 
the exception of the Fine Arts Building, 
and this material is tinted a rich cream, 
toning into a dull orange in some of the 
county buildings. These stand back from 
the court. 

The Liberal Arts has a red-tiled roof, 


a brilliant blue dome, bright green and ; 


gold entrances, and a galaxy of flag-poles 
with splendid flaunting flags of the na- 
tions along the breadth of its red roof. 
Imagine them flying in a bright sunshine, 
rolling white clouds in the sky, a breeze 
from the sea, and over there to the left, 
through the trees—over the Bay—the 
sapphire of the Coast Range Moun- 
tains. 

Opposite the Liberal Arts, way off at 
the other extremity of the court is the 
Administration Building, suggesting pro- 
tection and public service, a benevolent 
if not beautiful structure. 

The Mechanical Arts hold the main 
part of the left side of the court looking 
from the Liberal Arts. While on the 
right is the Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Building, an interesting low-arched, 
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glass-domed affair, characteristic of the 
early Spanish period in California, the 
mission period. 

Between this building and the Fine 
Arts Building, that amusing conglomer- 
ation of the Egyptian, Assyrian and East 
Indian, stands the Southern Californian 
building. It is at the extremity of a 
driveway which passes the side of the 
Fine Art. It is of the mission period, 
and was designed by Mr. Hunt, an archi- 
tect who has done much toward beauti- 
fying Los Angeles. 

Speaking of the mission period sug- 
gests the Monterey County Building 
which is built in the form of one of the 
old adobe houses of early California 
days. 

Two scrawny necked, craning repre- 
sentations of the sphinx, sit, sentinelled, 














ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


at the entrance steps to the Art Building. 
Think of a sphinx with a craning neck! 
In suggestion of this erection I must 
quote from the official guide book : ‘‘ The 
exterior is profusely decorated with 
Egyptian and Assyrian figures. Sphinxes 
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mounted on high pedestals guard the 
entrance. ‘The staircases and the wains- 
coting and fringes of all the apartments 
are elaborately ornamented with the 
heads of beasts and birds.’’ 

I will not attempt a description of the 
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below rose the red and gold pagoda of 
the Chinese, and all along people not 
of our kind; and down the road comes a 
bullock lowing the moist air, an old 
kanaka with frizzled beard seated upon 
him, broad hat and blue sash for pictur- 
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art exhibit, save to say that as the pic- 
tures are up to this date in place, there 
are some of more than common interest. 
In these days of clever handling, it is 
the naive art feeling which is to be sought 
for through rooms full of brilliant ac- 
complishment. 

And now to desert the general view, 
and on that overcast day take maze-like 
windings about the ground’s by-ways, 
the trees, when met, all melancholy, and 
the Mission hills capped in mists. I 
took in the largeness of the court with a 
kind of joy, not hurt by the unfinish of 
things, the hammering, the work going 
on everywhere. 

I bought a guide, though long in find- 
ing a red-capped boy supposed to be their 
vender. 

‘« Yes’m, suppose they haven’t turned 
out,’’ said a darkey. 

I turned into a side street by the 
Mechanical Arts, and smelt metaphori- 
cally the true flavor of foreigners. 

Hawaii advertised herself, and there 


esqueness, and moving with the move- 
ment of the beast. 

Hawaii has a nice little exhibit. A 
grass house bids you ‘‘ Aloha’’ (good- 
day). By the lake a giant land turtle 
is enshrined in a wooden box. ‘There is 
a notice that he is one hundred years of 
age, and notwithstanding that he is a land 
turtle, he is worshipped as a Water God. 

The easy going, good-natured, lazy 
kanakas are scattered about looking as 
though they enjoyed the Fair. The 
Hula girls stand on the little open air stage 
which is lined with cocoanut fibre. The 
girls do not appear in their native dress 
of the same, but are gotten up ina brown 
jersey and skirt and lowshoes. ‘There 
are two of them—one, most wonderfully 
buxom, the other without surplus flesh 
and with a bearing of admirable dignity. 
The dance is of the most primitive char- 
acter. She performs it with a splendid 
unconsciousness—no danseuse could be 
more simply an instrument for the inter- 
pretation of her art. 


























As an accompaniment to the brown 
jerseys the audience listened to five dap- 
per young men play upon stringed instru- 
ments, and they sang native airs while the 
girls danced. 

There is a littke museum. How quick- 
ly may royalty be brought into contempt 
—I was almost mortified to be gazing 
upon the throne chair of the ex-queen 
Lillioukalani, yesterday holding her royal 
person. Also the crown pillow, yea, 
even the bed-stead of the queen, a canopy 
of red at its head, the royal kahiles (hav- 
ing the aspect of large feather dusters) at 
its foot. Some irreverent, going about 
with mop for cleansing purposes, had left 
a wooden bucket standing upon the royal 
mattress! The king’s case of pistols was 
upon exhibition, the royal saddle cloths, 
and the king’s sword, under glass with 
this placard upon it, ‘‘ The law provides 
that exhibits may be sold, etc.’’ 

An immense circular building, a gi- 
gantic tank in appearance, pertains to the 
Hawaiian concession, and contains a cy- 
clorama of the burning crater of Kilauea. 
The small foreigners make one of the 
prettiest features of the Fair—little child- 
ren who trot around familiarly, happy, 
without a suggestion of homesickness. 
The Chinese are of course at home on 
this coast, but the gay little Indian of 
three or four, who, done up in war 
feathers, marches in procession with his 
elders, is an amusing sight to see. 

I stood outside of the house which 
contains the curios of the Arizona Indian 
Village. I was looking at the crude 
painting over its door, of San Xavier Mis- 
sion built by the Indians in 1690, when a 
cordial voice said, ‘‘ Come in and make 
one of our family circle, this morning.’’ 
Before the stove sat Dr. White Cloud 
with long, streaming hair, and Apache 
Jack, broad-hatted, crossed his legs near. 
Several girls stood behind the counter of 
curios. I purchased a photograph repre- 
senting a marriage ceremony among the 
Yaqui Indians. The interpreter, very 
courteously, conducted me to the enclos- 
ure behind the house. This they have 
endeavored to make desert-like with cacti, 
and the straw dwellings of the tribes, 
some dozen houses have been moved 
bodily and planted in the Mid-Winter 
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Fair Grounds. I must say, their occu- 
pants looked a low lot ; a dirty little boy 
came jumping about us .and was shoved 
off by the white man. Some cooking 
was going on in the open air, with as 
much difficulty as lack of convenience 
could suggest. 

The houses are of straw, rounded like 
the Esquimaux snow-house, but the door 
is low to the ground, as though made for 
the entrance of an animal. We looked 
into one where the interpreter informed 
me lived ‘‘the best natured woman in 
her tribe.’’ She took her ease, oriental 
fashion, upon some covering at one side 


.of the dirt floor, and in the middle of 


the hut—or mound seems a better word 
—a fire burned. The sole exit for the 
smoke was through the door, or, as it 
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could permeate the grass thatching ; and 
so it hung in great clouds above, against 
the inside curve of the house. 

Even unappetizing methods of meal 
preparation may suggest an appetite, and 
the old Indian cooking at the door of 
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his hut, gave.a momentum. towards lunch. 
I found it served in a neat and satisfac- 
tory way, and at perfectly reasonable 
price, at the Flemish Dairy, on this street 
of the Indian village. 

At the moment of finishing a cup of 








coffee and sandwich, I heard a great 
hullabulloo outside. A long procession 
of Indians filed past, the four-year-older 
I spoke of, an atom init. They gave 
whoops and yells which drowned some 
announcement Dr. White Cloud, who 
headed the line, was presenting to the 
public. 

I hastily settled the account and fol- 
lowed. ‘These Indians are a collection 
from the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Patawa- 
tomes, Omahas and Cheyennes. They 
have some celebrities among them, as 
Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, introduced by 
the Doctor as a gentleman who had be- 
trayed his tribe; Spotty-Devil, a fine 
looking young man when one’s gaze pen- 
etrated his mask of tattoo. The reason 


for the procession about the grounds was 
soon evident—to attract an audience to 
view the Indian dances. 
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And now on the roadside they gave a 
foretaste, standing in a circle, drums 
sounding. Occasionally a warrior seized 
with a desire to ‘‘ kick about,’’ would 
caper around the ring, giving heathenish 
war whoops. Dr. White Cloud mounted 








a high box, painted light blue, and in- 
vited the people into his reservation— 
with a proviso in the foria of the small 
sum of ten cents. 

A few of us accepted, and this was our 
programme : 

Love dance—courting. All the In- 
dians joined hands in a ring, two women 
being included. Then they danced 
about like a lot of children playing ‘‘ring 
around a-rosy.’’ But theysang, ‘‘ Way, 
way-0, wing a wo.’’ And the big drum 
beat, and the mists came down. 

After came the war dance. A high old 
time, every man for himself, jumping, 
ducking, butting—like great roosters in 
a cock fight. 

The occasion was by no means serious. 
They were cutting these didoes humor- 
ously. Evidently their part in the Fair 
strikes them in that way. 
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Pawnee Jack did some shooting ; 
Apache George performed with a whip ; 
and the Indians had a sun dance, the 
worship of the Great Spirit. ‘Hey, 
hey, hey, hey, 0, 0, 0,’’ they sang, 
looking very jolly. And also a snake 
dance, a kind of ‘* follow the leader’’ 
maze. And then Dr. White Cloud 
stepped forward and said : 

‘¢T thank you all for your kind atten- 
tion,’’ and we dispersed. 

Dr. White Cloud was a white child 
stolen by the Indians. He was thirty 
years with them, but at the time of the 
Custer massacre he gain his release. 

Leaving the Indians well warmed up, 
I went into the Esquimaux village. It is 
a-barren looking place enough. ‘The 
semi-circle of white plaster domes repre- 
senting the snow houses of the north, 
stand out in bold relief unadorned by 
stock or stone. Over each door is painted 
in large black letters the name of the 
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In the first house I saw the wonder of 
the hour—an infant of four days old, 
born upon the reservation. 

The funny little thing was neatly 
dressed in a close cap and baby clothes 
which looked as though procured, not in 
Labrador, but in San Francisco. And 
the mother sat upon the bed beside the 
baby, not more loath than an American 
mother to have the child admired. 

These people have both an Indian 
and a Chinese look, and their language is 
curiously Chinese in inflexion. 

Some men in fur dresses were rowing 
in canoes on the lake of very yellow 
water, and they seemed to be fully con- 
tent ; each smoking away at a short black 
pipe. I was taken to ride upon a sledge 
running a circle upon a narrow railway 
track, and drawn by half a dozen dogs. 
These were friendly animals, though they 
are said to quarrel among themselves: I 
talked to and petted them, and they 











ESQUIMAUX VILLAGE. 


owner, George Deer, Jonas Paliseer, Jo 
Locy, etc. Aside from the houses, a 
tent of seal-skins shows their summer res- 
idence, put up when the melting of the 
snow renders their snow houses uninhab- 
itable. 


crowded round, and were inclined to 
pull the fur from my cloak, but not to. 
bite me. It caused laughter among a 
group of women at the door of the hut 
near. These women were clothed most 


comfortably in a man’s costume, real 
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trousers of tur. They were the people 
of the north of Labrador. 

The Norwalk Ostrich Farm is next to 
the Esquimaux. The absurd looking 
birds are cooped in a yard divided into 
pens of the eight-year-olds, the eighteen- 
months, and the two and a half-years, 
while various seemingly tame ones walk 
up and down outside, following the vis- 
itor with much curiosity. They put their 
mouths to the watering-trough, snatching 
drinks, then raise their long necks against 
the sky to swallow, with a proud air of 
‘*see me do it.’’ 

The Norwalk ostrich farm is near Los 
Angeles. It is stated that the birds ma- 
ture earlier than in Africa. 

An exposition of gold quartz mining 
is given by a most ingenious mechanism 
invented by a miner, Wm. Keast. Every 
step in the extraction of the ore from the 
earth and its conveyance to the mill is 
put before one. We see the face section 
of a mine in Colorado, tiny figures at 
work initsdepth. The machinery which 
sets them in motion made a great clatter, 
and the voice of the worthy man who ex- 
plained in set speech, rose in almost a 
shriek above it, so that even the infernal 
atmosphere of the bowels of the earth was 
not lacking. From this, I walked to the 
camp of ’49. The ’49 stage coach passed 
as I trudged along a tree-lined road, the 
pines holding such sign boards as, ‘‘ Papa 
Peakes’ Beans baked on the ground. 
Best on earth,’’ ‘‘ Fifty-two miles to 
Hang-town,’’ ‘* Two miles to Red-dog.’’ 
A sudden turn and a little slope, and I 
am before a neat cabin. The lodge gate 
holds the names of some of the early 
towns—You Bet, Dad’s Gulch, Bone- 
yard, Dirty Bar, Sublimity. A little fur- 
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ther on is the Butte Cabin, Miss Tackley, 
Boss. And then comes the camp proper, 
a winding up-hill street of cabins and 
stores. ‘* The Washoe Canaries, ’’ are a 
donkey and her tiny black young one, 
munching hay inashed. The Oro Fino 
concert hall requests you to leave your 
firearmsatthedoor. ‘‘ Keno to-night,’’ 
adorns the door of a barn-like building, 
where gentlemen sit upon kegs around 
the fire. 

At ‘the store’’ one can buy the only 
covered lamp in camp for $27.00. A 
large notice states that ‘‘Gentelmin 
shooting at the lamp are likelee to have 
their own lite put out.’’ 

Things were quiet about the camp—-a 
Sunday air. I think no exciting vein of 
ore had lately been struck. 

What acontrast in life and civilization ! 
to go from this camp to the charming 
Japanese Garden, where the little ladies 
Chrysanthemum serve you tea and sweet- 
meats, miniature lakes and fountains 
surround you, and suggest all sorts of 
Japanese fancies in art, while the pagoda 
at the gate makes a song of childhood 
keep floating in the wind—something 
about 
‘Isa, ring, ding, ding, 

How blithe they sing ! 

Each one some love-joy,—some love-joy 
brings, 

The merry, the merry pagoda bells.” 

Now seems the moment to go home. 
But I pass on the way the Santa Barbara 
Amphibia, where the bark of the sea-lion 
and his plash in the tank drown Japan. 
And imaginatively I see the gigantic sea 
slugs of our coast, climbing and bellow- 
ing upon seal rocks over there. 

Eleanor B. Caldwell. 

















« WANTED.—Position as housekeeper by 
a lady with encumbrances.” 

R. CONYNGSBY CONYNGSBY 
laid his morning paper across his 
knee, ran his fingers through his 

generous bang, and stared profoundly at 
the floor. In his daily scansion of the 
newspapers he had met many strange 
advertisements, but for bold simplicity or 
calculating precision, this, he reflected, 
could give points to them all. Now, was 
the encumbrances a qualifying satellite 
to the stellar proposition, indicating, 
in that sort of free-masonry extant be- 
tween the regular employer and the 
regular employee, that any other position 
usually subsidiary to that of housekeeper 
would be accepted also? He knew of 
such cases. ‘There was his cousin, Sam 
Conyngsby, whose housekeeper was ac- 
countant, doormaid, sick nurse and cook, 
as the occasion required. Or, did it 
mean that not the position but the lady 
labored under encumbrances? And if 
so, what were they? A lot of furni- 
ture which must go along with her? 
Some heavily-mortgaged property which 
in her fatuous trust, she would insist on 
her employer being agent for? Or was 
it—‘‘ Bless my soul, no it couldn’t be.’’ 

And he read the line again, laid the 
paper down once more, and took to 
shaking his head in a manner challenging 
the attention of the whole office force. 

It must be admitted, Mr. Conyngsby 
was sufficiently attractive under any cir- 
cumstances. Below average height, with 
athletic build, massive head, and features 
in every line of which craft and reserve 
appeared, the least learned in physiog- 
nomy were wont to give more than a 
passing glance at the queer little man. 
Among the men in the city he was a 
power, financially and politically ; among 
the women, the leader of every charity 
subscription list ; among the school chil- 
dren, with whom his duties—somewhat 
literally construed—frequently brought 
him into contact, the great visitor who 
would, at some vague time, insome vague 
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way perform some vague service for each 
or all of them. And there was a very 
apparent realization of this power in the 
whole figure of the little man, who bore 
a not altogether fantastic resemblance to 
a frog. Perched up on an office stool, 
his heels tucked on the rung, his elbows 
squared on his hips, jowls contempla- 
tively sunk between the shoulders, eyes 
half closed and wide mouth derogatively 
pouched under the stubbly mustache, he 
seemed to be following some very dis- 
turbed train of thought as he moved his 
head from side to side, now and again 
emphasizing some climax with a resound- 
ing thwack of his fist on the rattling 
paper. 

Such perturbation was not long allowed 
to pass unobserved. Ever since ~Mr. 
Conyngsby Conyngsby had, in a fit of 
abstraction, driven over and killed a 
street waif, it was one of the unwritten 
laws of the office—indeed, one of the 
qualifications for promotion—that any 
one detecting the chief in an unnecessary 
and prolonged reverie, should not fail to 
call him back to a realizing sense of his 
surroundings. Whatever be the method 
employed—and originality and grace 
were by no means prescribed ; indeed, it 
was thought the head clerk owed his 
rapid advancement to a certain playful 
humor which marked his services in this 
respect, a sort of mental straw-tickling— 
recalling was a duty tacitly impressed 
on everybody about the establishment. 
True, some employees did grumble at 
this extra duty thus imposed. Recalling 
was not in their line, and might result 
disastrously to them. 

But they had to bow to the inevitable, 
which was very frequent after the accident, 
for the chief was never quite thé same. 
Driving and riding he tabooed, and every 
animal personally attached to him was 
dubbed ‘‘ Flicker,’’ which euphonious, 
but somewhat sinister name, was appar- 
ently the sole property of the unfortunate 
and short-lived waif. 

It is some time since the next in line 
405 
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of promotion had given a stentorian 
cough and observed : 

‘<If you please, Mr. Conyngsby, your 
house agent was in awhile ago. Said he 
had a widow in the Wylie Terrace cot 
tage that wouldn’t go out with nine chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘* Well, well; who would, anyway ?”’ 
testily replied the chief, after a long and 
comprehensive stare, consequent on the 
sudden waking up. ‘‘Nine! Good 
Lord, if I was a widder, I’d stay in on 
that score, letalone nine. A law ought 
to be made prohibiting a man from 
dying and leaving such a brood on a 
woman.’’ 

With which extraordinary assumption 
of the legislative possibilities of the state, 
the chief tucked his hands into his pock- 
ets and fell to retlecting once more. But 
the ‘‘ next,’’ piqued by his failure, now 
resorted to the disturbing influences of 
action, thrusting a number of checks 
under the reflector’s nose and a pen at 
his pocket. The process of signing was 
slow with the chief. Each check was 
turned over and literally blotted upon 
the newspaper, till the last was disposed 
of, when he thrust the paper under the 
‘‘next’s’’ nose, with the query: ‘‘ How 
do you read that, Billy ?’’ 

‘« Kids,’’ was the brief reply. ‘‘ What 
appears to be the matter, Mr. Conyng ?”’ 

It may be remarked, in passing, that 
the chief’s lengthy and pretentious name, 
a prized gift of his parents, to whom he 
came late in life, was restricted to the 
superscriptions of letters and the address 
of strangers, it being generally under- 
stood, among his friends and employees, 
that it was a superfluity with which, from 
his earliest years, he would have gladly 


dispensed. 
The chief’s face cleared. Heslid from 
the stool with an air of decision: ‘‘ Did 


Mr. Hawes tell you, Billy, that you take 
first assistant cashier Monday? .. . 
That’s just what I thought. Think it’s 
many or few ?’’ 

‘¢ Well, now, you’re right, sir, might 
be either,’’ replied the delighted Billy. 
‘¢Just as you say, sir, some folks 
wouldn’t think one or two worth while 
mentioning, in which case it might be 
ten ; others are so conscientious they’d 
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own up to half a one, in whicn case there 
might be only one.’’ 

‘Quite true,’’ observed the chief, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘Then again, she may be a dead 
beat,’’ resumed Billy, encouraged. ‘‘ The 
encumbrance might be a husband with—’’ 

‘Do you think so? I never thought 
of that.’ The surprise, not to say cha- 
grin evident in Mr. Conyngsby’s voice 
caused the modern Daniel to hastily add: 
‘* But I don’t think so, sir. I incline 
toward the children theory. She says 
branches not branch.’’ Billy, as might 
be supposed from his masterly diplomacy, 
was Irish, and communicated a delicate 
brogue to the syllables quoted which con- 
siderably altered their meaning. 

‘¢ Quite true,’’ gravely iterated the 
chief. ‘‘ And, though I’ve see many a 
man who was only a branch instead of 
the main trunk of his family, I believe it 
is the ‘kids’ alone-who are entitled to 
be called branches.”’ 

With which sally Mr. Conyngsby 
strolled out of the office leaving Billy 
very red and his colleagues very snickery. 

‘‘What’s that you said about West- 
lock,’’ suddenly demanded the chief, 
thrusting his head in the door ajar, in 
the midst of a round of chaffing—very 
respectful in view of his new position— 
to which the clerks were subjecting Billy. 

‘«Bad tenant—widow—nine chil—’’ 

‘¢QOh, yes,’’ cheerfully, and the door 
slammed energetically. 

* * * * * 

It was a very noisy, very poorly clad, 
but very cleanly brood the gentleman 
picked his way through, as gingerly as 
though he were a racer and everyone of 
them a ‘‘ Flicker’’ in imminent danger 
of life or limb. They were playing in 
the soft afterglow of a spring shower, 
around the one little wooden step, as 
yellow as cream, of a neat, two-story 
brick, up a side street so quiet that each 
gutter was a crystal rivulet, and each 
cobblestone set in an emerald border of 
grass. Hestood on the step and counted 
them—seven; five boys and two girls. 
They seemed every age from five to fif- 
teen, and were evidently of one family, 
for all conformed to a style niore or less 
blonde, naive and impetuous. They 















were engaged, it seemed to his bewildered 
gaze, in every time-honored occupation 
known to infancy, from scrapping and 
kissing, to making lampstands, stringing 
buttons and erecting bake ovens in the 
dripping sand of the gutter. 

Mr. Conyngsby smiled and rubbed his 
hands together—the sight of groups of 
children invariably coupled itself with 
thoughts of prosperity in his mind—and, 
turning briskly, he pulled the old-fash- 
ioned bell with all his might. 

The next instant he lay on the flat of 
his beck, the white china knob hugged 
to his breast—a telphonic communi- 
cation of endless wire between it and a 
hole in the frame of the door, while the 
little yellow step was firmly fixed across 
his shins. To be sure his resting place 
was not so hard. Two tender, but 
protesting infants served as good as 
feather beds to break the fall. But 
that it was a family affair, was at- once 
evinced by the unanimous and long- 
drawn howl which brought the gentleman 
very quickly to his feet with a: ‘‘ Lord 
help us, what a brute of a landlord ; 
broken step, good-for-nothing bell— 
might have killed somebody long ago. 
Never mind, children, I’m fatal to you 
small folk, I fear. Now, about how 
much would salve your wounds ?’’ 

He was clinking a lot of silver in his 
pocket, with a very sorry look on his 
face, as he spoke. 

Tne little lampstand maker busily 
wiped the tearful eyes and noses of the 
small ‘‘ breaks,’’ the while her eyes hun- 
grily watched the gentleman’s hip pocket. 
Indeed, he suddenly and rather embar- 
rassedly became aware that fourteen 
bright eyes were painfully transfixed 
against his side by that magic clink, and 
hastily withdrew his hand—well-lined— 
just as the button-stringer observed, 
politely: ‘‘Our landlord says he can’t 
repair the house until—until—’’ she 
suddenly stopped, and fell to coughing, 
when one of the younger boys, thinking 
to facilitate the passage of the bright 
coin, said stoutly: ‘‘ Until mamma pays 
the back rent.’’ 

Mr. Conyngsby scraped his throat, as 
he recklessly passed coins around to each 
small watcher and waiter, including the 
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oven-builders. Truth to tell, he could 
not see quite well just then. Having 
satisfied the most pressing demands of 
the fourteen bright eyes, he paused to 
blow his nose and wipe his eyes; after 
which he took a large coin and, poising 
it on his finger, began: ‘‘ Now, this is 
for the one who—”’ 

He looked up and around, astounded. 
A ruined oven in the gutter and a glass 
button at his feet were the only indica- 
tions that there were any children in the 
street. Mechanically, he glanced toward 
a very narrow alley—such as, in large 
cities, is termed a well—between the 
house and its neighbor, when a musical 
alto broke on hisear: ‘‘ What is the cause 
of allthiscommotion? Excuse me, sir.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, madam,’’ replied Mr. 
Conyngsby, with a low bow, ‘‘I fear J 
was the cause of all the commotion. I 
am fatal to the small fry,’’ with a sigh. 
‘«T went to pull the bell and—oh my, 
what a—ahem! Shiftless fellow, your 
landlord must be to let his property get 
so out of repair.’” And the caller gazed 
contemplatively at the bell, dangling 
from a yard of wire, and the step, still 
laying on its side, as he had tossed it 
from his stinging shins. 

‘‘I do not think he is different from 
other landlords. The step will be fixed 
as soon as I move out; and the bell 
Charlie tried to fix to run up stairs where 
I sew, and the poor child did not suc- 
ceed. That’s what makes so much wire.”’ 

She spoke in a peculiar, hesitant man- 
ner, and her large purple eyes roved 
continually. There was something pecu- 
liar about her. She was utterly different 
from any woman he had ever met; and 
the polite old gentleman stared, actually 
stared as he repeated absently : ‘‘ That’s 
what makes so much wire, eh?’’ 

‘‘That’s what makes so much wire,’’ 
gravely. ‘‘ He’sjusta little fellow. Will 
you come in? I’ve waited all morning 


“for you.”’ 


“‘Oh, eh, you have?’’ Mr. Conyngs- 
by retreated, a little alarmed in spite of 
his natural phlegm. Was hers the mys- 
terious influence that had led him to 
dwell so long upon a simple advertise- 
ment of one line? Presently he stam- 
mered: ‘* How—er, may I ask—”’ 


: 
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‘¢You came in answer to my adver- 
tisement: ‘A position as housekeeper by 
a lady with encumbrances.’ ”’ 

‘© Yes, oh, ah, to be sure, ma’am. 
May I ask—er, how many encum—’”’ 

“Nine,’’ with a gentle sigh. “I 
thought if I stipulated that, only a gen- 
tleman fond of children would come.. I 
cannot be separated from them, you 
know. They understand me.’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, very thoughtful of you,’’ he 
answered slowly, still more mystified. 
Unusual mother, to wish to carry nine 
children about with her; to be sure the 
provision to understand her was not ill- 
advised, for she certainly was beyond his 
comprehension, short as was their ac- 
quaintance. Meanwhile, he had fol- 
lowed her into the little room and seated 
himself on the only chair visible, while 
she composed herself upon a time-worn, 
old-fashioned sofa. A centre-table, a 
big mirror over the mantel, and a faded 
ingrain carpet mended in a dozen places, 
were the other conspicuous articles of 
furniture. All was scrupulously neat and 
clean. 

‘¢ You say nine, ma’am,’’ he re-opened 
the conversation humbly, clasping and 
unclasping his hands, and continuing to 
stare, apparently unnoticed by the object 
of his regard. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, but ’twas twins,’’ 
getically. 

‘*Oh, you don’t need to excuse it, 


apolo- 


ma’am, it’s to your honor. Widow?’’ 
politely. 
‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 


‘¢ All his, I suppose ?’’ indignantly. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, all my husband’s.’’ Some- 
thing in the quiet, modest answer struck 
the indifferent business man forcibly. 
He colored, and added hastily : 

“‘T mean, ‘ma’am you seem very 
young, and probably married a widower 
with a whole brood. It’s a very com- 
mon thing for ’em to die off and leave 
a young second wife with a whole pack 
of strange youngsters to look after.’’ He 
had waxed quite indignant over the de- 
funct widower’s inconsiderate behavior, 
and was scarce prepared for the effect of 
his sympathetic words on the ill-starred 
widow. Her purple eyes filled, her lips 
trembled, and she replied, with a faint 
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glimmer of asperity : 
as well as his. He only had two when 
he married me. And they are not a 
brood, or a pack, sir. Where would I 
be without them to take care of me?’’ 

Before the luckless visitor could apolo- 
gize, the inner door burst open, and a 
girl, who looked as though she had been 
caught by the crown-lock and stretched 
up out of skin and clothes—so tall, and 
scrawny, and insufficiently dressed was 
she, swept in. 

‘«If you please, are you the agent?’’ 
was her sharp-toned greeting. 

‘¢Mushn’t make our mamma cry,’’ 
sputtered a pair of small elves following 
after ; while a whole bevy of smaller ones 
came tumbling in their wake, and clamb- 
ered, with soothing noises, upon the 
weeper’s knees. It did not even take 
the minute occupied in drying his strange 
hostess’ tears for the bewildered visitor to 
recognize in this visitation the group of 
the recent door-bell episode. 

‘No, my dear, I’m not the agent,”’ 
retorted Mr. Conyngsby, boring his fists 
into his eyes to remove the sudden misti- 
ness that clouded’them. ‘I’m just after 
the housekeeper your mamma speaks of ;’’ 
and he humbly corroborated his words 
by handing the witch-like personage the 
tiny clipping from the morning paper. 

«Oh, yes,’’ she replied, regarding the 
clipping with the pride of authorship. 
‘‘Mamma don’t go without us, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Not without us,’’ echoed all the 
babies. , 

‘‘Isn’t that a—a trifle inconvenient 
for—for you children?’’ he stammered, 
while his timid consciénce reviewed the 
prospect in dismay. How could a re- 
spectable bachelor thus commit himself ! 
An ardent lover of children, and de- 
termined from early manhood to have a 
wife, yet in his most intrepid moments he 
had never contemplated taking a widow— 
even though young and handsome; for 
handsome she was, with that tall, slim 
figure, innocent pale face, and purple 
eyes and hair—with seven small children, 
and two—for there must be a mate for 
this awful girl of fifteen, just at a master- 
ful age. He naturally paused, before he 
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committed himself. 











‘¢ Perhaps I—ur—might board here,’’ 
he ventured. ‘‘It mightn’t be conve- 
nient to give all the children the trouble 
to—ah—’’ 

The tall girl grew pink and tossed her 
head. But the widow, who was quite 
recovered, and seemed less sensitive, ob- 
served: ‘‘ Suppose we show the gentle- 
man the room.”’ 

‘©Oh, I’m afraid it won’t do,’’ said 
the tall girl, with a dismayed air. 

But discouragement, as well as sensi- 
bility, seemed foreign to her mother. 
She was already ieading the way, the 
children in her wake, into the next room. 
As they crossed to the staircase the tall 
girl sprang forward and dropped a tidy 
over a tiny pile, of what looked sus- 
piciously like silver, in the middle of an 
oil-cloth-covered dining table, so small 
that how it could ever accommodate so 
many was a question that forcibly pre- 
sented itself to their visitor’s mind. 


At the head of the dark flight of steps’ 


the widow opened a door, and they all 
trooped in and stood inthe middle of the 
front bedroom. It was clean, but poorly 
furnished as the one below. 

‘*I don’t think we could do without 
this room, Mamma,”’ said the tall girl, 
making frantic motions the while to her 
mother, from the place to which she had 
retreated back of the caller. 

‘“‘Why, there’s another 
Mary.’’ 

‘¢ But we can’t all sleep in one room.’’ 

‘¢ Well, there’s downstairs, dear, We 
shall do very well.’’ 

The visitor looked at the sweet, irre- 
sponsible face and liquid orbs of the 
widow, and then faced about to the tall 
girl, who began defiantly: ‘‘ This 
wouldn’t suit you at all, sir,’’ and con- 
tinued tremulously : ‘‘ And I don’t think 
we’d be such encumbrances if we went 
along, and your house is big, you say. 
Weaint—the little ones—aint destructive, 
and we can all work. Mamma’s an ele- 
gant housekeeper. 

‘¢ She made a pudding last week. Mr. 
Winter, that’s our preacher, gave mamma 
the milk, and Mrs. Gonigle, that’s our 
next door neighbor, gave—’’ 

‘¢Hush,’’ fiercely whispered Mary, 
seizing the tattler—one of the five-year 


bedroom, 
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old twins, and wrapping his head in her 
apron as an effective silencer. ‘‘I can 
sew and mend, so can my little sisters,’’ 
indicating the lampstarid maker and but- 
ton-stringer. My brother, near my age, 
is in a store, and would be glad to do 
errands and chores when he was home—’’ 

‘‘And I can pick de freds off’n de 
floor,’’ came, in smothered accents, from * 
under the apron. ‘‘And I can go er- 
rands.’’ And thus, testifying to their 
usefulness, they all grouped around Mary, 
until Mr. Conyngsby began to feel that 
he was a brute to ever think that he had 
a case; all but one, and he, at this critical 
moment, gave evidence of his chief talent 
by a loud wail, accompanying the descent 
from the wal) of a picture which he had 
been raising and lowermng, as wih a der- 
rick, by means of the cord which had 
become loosened. 

A crash, and a long, low wail; and 
the widow, absolutely aroused, knelt on 
the floor to gather up the fragments of 
glass, weeping copiously the while. Mary 
softened her anguish with the reminder 
that a new glass could be gotten some 
day, then motioned to the visitor, and, 
whispering, ‘‘ Papa’s picture,’’ led him 
down stairs. 

They waited, but the widow seemed to 
have forgotten him, and he arose to go, 
with the remark that he would ‘send 
word.’”’ The girl looked despairing at 
this vague termination of her entreaties, 
and he could not help pausing on the 
threshold to inquire her name. 

‘« Mary Hax.’’ 

‘‘There’s nine Haxes!’’ reflectively. 

‘¢ There’s ten—counting mamma.”’ 

‘* What’s your landlord’s name ?’’ 

‘Mr. Westlock’stheagent. He’snot 
so very bad. We've tried him a good 
bit, we’re back so very far.’’ The last 
words died away ina choking sob, and 
pride struggled with womanly pleading 
in the wan little face, as she murmured: 
‘¢T don’t think we’d be such a trouble 
if—if—”’ 

She choked into silence again, with 
the stupendous dignity of a half-grown 
girl. 

‘* We’llsee, we'll see,’’ he said gruffly, 
as he hurried off. 

‘« Billy, what’s that widow’s name that 
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Westlock complained of ?’’ he demanded, 
bursting into the office at 11 o’clock, a 
most unprecedented hour for him to ap- 
pear. After 9 a. m. he was never there 
until 3 p. m. 

‘* Hax’’’ was the astonished reply. 

‘‘T thought so. Tell him to put up 
the let.”’ 

‘¢ But—the nine children !’’ 
jaw fell at such unwonted severity. 

‘*Tt’ll be a good example for other 
tenants,’’ and Mr. Conyngsby was gone. 

* * * * * 


Billy’s 


Mr. Conyngsby Conyngsby was read- 
ing his morning paper next day, when 
he felt a peculiar sensation about the 
heart. It was not an undigested break- 
fast, nor the rich jingle of coin, nor the 
scratch of wealth-producing pens that 
made his heart leap. It was the calm, 
even alto of someone inquiring for him 
that made him ejaculate, ‘‘ Pshaw !’’ 
drop the paper from nerveless fingers, 
and screw around on his chair to meet 
the calm, beautiful face of Mrs. Hax. 

Westlock was with her, looking de- 
cidedly downcast. She was clad ina neat 

alpaca dress, a short, old-fashioned sacque 
- and a little black bonnet. What partic- 
ularly singularized her was the wearing 
of two veils, a small blonde face veil and 
a crepe veil drawn rather ostentatiously 
over her face. The latter was thrown 
back as she seated herself. 

‘‘«Mr. Conyngsby,’’ said the agent, 
with a beseeching air, ‘‘this is Mrs. 
Hax, the, ah—tenant who—that is, 
where I have just received orders to put 
up a let.’’ 

‘‘Why, you are the gentleman who 
answered my advertisement,’’ she cried, 
delightedly. <‘‘ The let was put up to- 
day, sir, and I see now why it was done, 
although Mary cried so. I suppose it 
meant that you engage me and the chil- 
dren as housekeepers.’’ 

Mr. Conyngsby gasped, while West- 
lock retired precipitately, and holding 
his temples and breath, at the same time. 
Mr. Conyngsby arose to his feet, but not 
to the occasion for, amazed at this as- 
sumption—so near approaching effront- 
ery—of philanthropy on his part, he 
could only ejaculate: ‘‘ You are about 
right, madam. Yes, I think that was 
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my intention. I engage you and the 
children to keep house for me.’’ 

‘« T suppose we will come at once, as 
we are ordered out to-day. Where is it, 
sir? and what part shall we occupy ?’’ as 
her employer, feeling somehow as if po- 
sitions were suddenly reversed, labor- 
iously penned an apparently endless ad- 
dress. 

‘My dear Madam, live—all—over— 
it. Never mind—such—a small item— 
as my—self,’’ he jerked out, handing her 
the address, which she accepted, not as 
one might take the directions to a place 
one were about to storm, as it were, but 
with the well-bred politeness of accepting 
a message for another person, and, drop- 
ping the black veil, bowed herself out. 

Her new employer stood as one in a 
dream when the door closed. Then he 
pranced around the room, knocking the 
chairs about, and pinching himself, until, 
perspiring and panting, he stopped be- 
fore the plate-glass door, which, being 
darkened by a curtain, afforded him a 
reflection of himself. He gazed long 
and earnestly, before he muttered: 
‘‘ Well, as Twombly says, if I could not 
kick myself all over the place for an ar-. 
rant fool. To allow a woman—perhaps 
an adventuress, to saddle herself and a 
dozen youngsters upon me. An adven- 
turess with a cracked brain and ni—i—ne 
children, ha, ha, ha. But what will 
Lily say?’’ Areflection which suddenly 
sobered him, and changed his self-con- 
tempt into a dolorous defensive attitude. 

* * * * * 

One of two things seemed certain to 
Mr. Conyngsby when he arrived at his 
roomy old home in the suburbs that eve- 
ning. Either the Haxes had remarkably ° 
little worldly goods to move, or the en- 
cumbrances were indeed helpful ; though, 
in truth, if the latter were the case, ap- 
pearances were very deceptive ; for every- 
thing, from lampstand to ovens, was 
under way, in this old-fashioned, aristo- 
cratic district, just as he had observed 
them the morning before in the little side 
street, with this exception—out of defer- 
ence to altered conditions and a superior 
social rank, that the group was now 
around on the side porch, the rain gutter 
along the trim brick walk serving the 
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purposes equally as well as the public 
sewer influent. . 

Somewhat aghast the proprietor set 
his lips in a firm line, squeezed his round 
eyes half shut, and balanced himself from 
toe to heel, as he waited, hands in pockets 
for his ring to be answered, Mary came 
to the door, and stepped submissively 
aside as he entered, saying deliberately : 
‘¢ May-ry, did you bring all the furni- 
ture, too ?’’ 

‘‘ We hadn’t any worth bringing,’’ she 
replied, quietly. ‘‘ It is very lovely here, 
sir.’ Her voice had lost its stridency, 
and seemed dripping with tears, as he 
turned suddenly and met a humble, ap- 
pealing look, such as only can dwell ina 
proud blue eye in its most contrite 
moments: the look of one suffering a 
daily martyrdom, but in a righteous 
cause. 

«Yes, ah—ur, yes,’’ he replied, intel- 
ligently, and went, as usual, to the 
library, which had a large bay window 
overlooking the side porch. He always 
smoked a cigar over his evening paper 
before dinner, and the habit of a life- 
time was not to be overcome in aday by 
even the widow and fatherless, who 
seemed to have a remarkable facility at 
adjusting themselves to circumstances, 
even for true- born Americans. 

But he could not read. The shrieks 
of delight, the howls of grief, the noise 
of fourteen small feet and fourteen busy 
hands, which feet and hands he could 
plainly discern through the green lattice 
shutters closed over the open window, 
permeated the foreign news, gave the 
laugh to the annals of crime and put the 
stock market in hopeless confusion. He 
threw the paper aside, and, tucking his 

‘heels on the chair rung, rested his chin 
on his arms, crossed on the window sill, 
and watched the children at play. The 
twins, industrious innocents, had plucked 
every dandelion and clover—his dear 
delights of springtime—from the big 
lawn, and were vigorously pelting each 
other with them, when a shrill voice 
cried : 

‘¢Oh, you little debbils! | Mr. Con- 
yngsby lubs dem clovahs and dandies 
like his life. We'll put yeou aout, ef 
you is his niece and chillun, t’ank-de- 
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lawd.’” And a black face loomed re- 
vengefully around the corner. 

By what process of reasoning Lily, 
the cook and housekeeper since long be- 
fore his mother died, had arrived at the 
conclusion evident in her remarks, the 
eavesdropper could not divine. He had 
never even remotely hinted to the 
wronged domestic an approaching change 
in his domicile; how could he, never 
having suspected it a few hours before? 
Nor could he suppose the widow herself 
to be guilty of suchduplicity. He began 
to laugh. He laughed at Lily’s evident 
desire to cuff his ‘‘niece’s’’ children, 
and her wild efforts to refrain therefrom ; 
he laughed at the twins’ defiant closing 
of their aprons against Lily’s marauding 
fists; he laughed as poor Lily was at- 
tacked by the five indignant Haxes and 
driven off the field, while the very air 
rained dandelions and clovers. The 


tears ran down his cheeks, and he hid 
his sobs in his handkerchief. 

When he looked again, the scene was 
changed. No one was in sight but the 
button-stringer and lamp-stand maker, 
who were peacefully swapping crack- 


ing gum for tutti frutti. 

A measured step drove him to his 
paper, just as the door opened and the 
widow’s rich alto announced: ‘‘ Supper 
is ready, sir. It was a pleasure to work 
in your kitchen, and I celebrated our 
advent by making the entire meal my- 
self.’’ 

She looked like some lovely picture of 
other times, in her simple black gown 
and white apron and neckerchief, her 
countenance so wondrous young, as 
though time had swept away the physical 
traces of years and care and want, along 
with—what? Her oval face was pure as 
a child’s, her purple eyes unclouded, and 
her lips smiling. What a contrast to the 
wan, anxious face looking over her 
shoulder, as Mary said: ‘‘ Yes, dinner 
is ready, sir. Mamma would make it all 
herself, to please you.”’ 

Mary was the only encumbrance visi- 
ble, and led the way silenily to the 
dining-room, her mother hanging back 
to pour out to the master of the house 
her pointless prattle. 

It was with something of a shock, not 
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quite so severe as it might have been, for 
he had by this time become accustomed 
to surprises—that he béheld his evening 
board, long years a solitary, reflective, 
bachelor fare. 

The table had been extended. At each 
end of the board, neatly spread with the 
usual furnishment of dishes, multiplied, 
it seemed to his dazed eyes, an hundred- 
fold, stood a gigantic bouquet, one of 
dandelions and the other of clover. 
Ranged on each side were four chairs, 
back of which stood four chubby, silent, 
albeit impatient Haxes. At either end 
stood an empty chair. * In the back- 
ground glowered Lily; alert, listening 
hungrily for the first word which showed, 
perchance determined, the interloper’s 
social status. 

It was Mary who spoke first. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma insisted on sitting the children up,’’ 
she said tremuously. ‘‘She said—’’ 

‘I said you were,fond of children and 
would be pleased. The advertisement 
settled that, I am sure.’’ 

There is something dreadful in being 
taken possession of by a stranger. And 
to think of ten strangers! Mr. Co- 
nyngsby, dispite his new housekeeper’s 


beauty, had been enduring the tortures 
of the Artic regions at sight of his dese- 
crated board, when this simple remark 
of his self-constituted hostess was fol- 
lowed by, a wild clatter of dishes; and 
Lily appeared as if rising, like a black 
cloud, out of a billowy mass of broken 


china. Something in the ‘‘niece’s’”’ 
words had upset her. 

This, 'too, was funny. At least Mr. 
Conyngsby thought so, and began to 
laugh. And he found it much easier to 
take his seat at the head of the table with 
a perfect whirlwind of mirth surging 
around it—although not one there knew 
what he was laughing at—than he had a 
minute before thought in the range of 
possibilities. ‘‘Where’s your chair, 
Mary?’’ he even demanded, gaily. 

‘¢T am going to wait on the table,’ 
was her grave reply. ‘‘ You are not used 
to eight children.’’ 

Meanwhile, the horified Lily had re- 
tired in confusion, with a look which 
boded no good to the lady of the adver- 
tisement. 


It is just possible the situation would 
not have been so comic if the principal 
had not been a millionaire of old-fask- 
ioned habits, and with an inherent love 
for children. But true it was that daily, 
in spite of wild misunderstandings be- 
tween Mary and Lily: for the former 
always took the part of her mother when 
the latter’s calm, proprietary acts called 
down the housekeeper’s wrath ; and of 
fearful incursions of the ‘‘ useful force’ 
into every nook and corner of the man- 
sion—saving only his library, which 
grace he felt, rather than knew, was due 
to Mary’s vigilance, it grew funnier every 
day. He was wont to crouch over the 
window-sill each ‘afternoon, instead of 
reading his paper, and watch them, now 
growing sentimental, again amused. 
There was not one of the brood homely, 
or dirty, unamiable or stupid. They 
adored each other, and found full satis- 
faction among themselves for every re- 
quirement of their natures—even quarrels. 

He began to study child nature, and 
learned things ubout himself he never 
knew before. Their vigorous independ- 
ence of strangers, with no better monitors 
than a mother with defective judgment, 
and a precocious, careworn, half-grown 
girl, brought the tears to his eyes, which 
next minute were shaken down his cheeks 
by a spasm of laughter at some of their 
silly antics. 

As for them, from staring at him they 
passed to questioning, then to teaching 
him; finally, to gossipping and telling 
tales to him, to Mary’s constant terror. 
The twins rechristened themselves in his 
honor, and, after a fearful struggle, di- 
vided his name amicably, one taking Co- 
nyng, the other Nyngsby, to his infinite 
delight. He began to come home earlier 
from the office, because his home pre- 
sented heretofore unknown attractions to 
him. Finding he did not scold or in- 
terfere with them, and influenced by their 
mother’s simple dependance and Mary’s 
humble respect, they compassed him 
about, laying in wait for his home-coming 
and escorting his outgoing. 

In less than two weeks he presented the 
remarkable sight to his neighbors of a 
staid old bachelor householder, walking 
up the street, a twin hanging to each coat- 
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tail, the lampstand and button string- 
manipulator clinging to his hands, while 
the eldest led the van, turning now and 
again to shout back pointers on the latest 
in balls and kites, and two more brought 
up the rear, riding on his cane and um- 
brella. , 

Lily saw, and gave warning, with an 
awful look. She would have to leave, on 
account of ‘‘dat woman’s repetation.’’ 

Then Mr. Conyngsby became grave. 
He retired to his study and sent for Mary. 
With little preface, he asked her whether 
her mother ‘‘ was ever any more worldly- 
minded.”’ 

Mary understood, and replied, simply : 
“Yes, sir. They always said I was like 
my mother until my father—he was a 
preacher—took the fever on his rounds 
and died. That was just before the twins 
were born. I think the shock affected 
Mamma’s mind a little. She never was 
the same.’’ 

‘‘ What did the doctor say as to the 
prospects ?”’ 

‘*She never needed a doctor, sir,’’ 
hastily, ‘‘so I don’t know. It seems to 
me, sometimes, that it cannot be she is 
any different, she is so wise and kind, 
and keeps house so well. And then, at 
other times, she is so very—very—si— 
il—’’ she stopped, choked, and, with a 
great, shivering sigh, burst into a flood 
of tears. 

‘* Like you, eh !’’ murmured Mr. Con- 
yngsby, reflectively. <‘ Just a sick spell, 
hem! Now, look here, Mary, what do 
you say to my marrying your mother, and 
you and I’ll see what we can do, to help 
her out of the darkness.’’ 

The poor girl caught her breath, and 
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whispered: ‘‘ And suppose it was not to 
be, sir ?’’ 

‘Then you and I’ll love her as she 
is,’’ said the little man, taking the girl’s 
thin, nervous hand, which clutched his 
convulsively, as she cried brokenly: 
‘* No, it isn’t right. You don’t know, 
sir, you don’t think what you are doing. 
You—a rich gentleman—a—a lady with 
a weak mind—and—and nine children.’’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s a question whether the 
lady’s beauty and goodness do not make 
up those apparent shortcomings. But the 
truth is, Mary, I want the nine children. 
I think God intended me to have a good 
many, and I’ve begun late in life, and— 
and, to tell truth Mary, I run over a little 
boy once, and, maybe I’m a little affected 
as your mother is, for sometimes it seems 
as though its only when I hear children 
shriek and laugh that 1 entirely forget 
about it.’’ 

And so, with Mary’s consent, and the 
wild concurrence of the other eight, Mr. 
Conyngsby and Mrs. Hax were quietly 
married by the gentleman who had given 
the chief ingredient of the bread pud- 
ding. 

Of course Lily did not leave, but 
accepted the inevitable, happy in the 
knowledge that the neighborhood was 
scandalized, and the whole office laugh- 
ing in its sleeve over the success of the 
advertiser with encumbrances. 

And, if, when she became so thor- 
oughly reconciled as to consult with 
Mary on questions touching her mother’s 
welfare, she developed a tendency to 
claim the merit of the match, the arroga- 
tion was willingly condoned as a natural 
concomitant of her change of heart. 


V. D. Hyde. 





SOME FAMOUS KISSES. 


LIVER WENDELI. HOLMES 
says, ‘‘A kiss is the 27th letter of 
the alphabet ; the love labial which 

it takes two mouths to utter.’’ While 
the genial doctor’s theory may not be 
absolutely correct, yet it is certain that 
the kiss is one of the most ancient forms 
of human expression ; that it was used as 
a means of conveying the evidences of 
affection long before a spoken language 
was known. 

Whether Adam and Eve exchanged 
kisses in the Garden of Eden will never 
be known, the first kiss which history 
records being the one mentioned in the 
27th chapter of Genesis, the 26th and 
27th verses : 

‘‘And his father Isaac said unto him 
[Jacob] come near now and kiss me, my 
son. 

‘‘And he came near and kissed him.’’ 

The second kiss of which the Bible 
tells had something-of romance in con- 
nection with its giving. In the centre 
of a lonely valley stood a well. Down 
to this came the pretty Jewish maiden 
Rachel, with her flocks, to water them. 
And when Jacob saw the handsome 
shepherdess, for the good Book tells that 
Rachel was very beautiful, his heart was 
moved, and he rolled the stone away from 
the mouth of the well, and drew water 
for the waiting animals; undoubtedly 
making love to the pretty damsel all the 
while. And when the time came for 
them to part, the sacred story says: 

‘¢And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted 
up his voice and wept.’’ 

The most famous as well as awful kiss 
mentioned in the Bible, or in any history, 
is the one spoken of in the 26th chapter 
of St. Matthew, verses 48 and 49: 

‘‘Now he that betrayed Him gave 
them a sign saying, whomsoever I shall 
kiss the same is He, hold Him fast. 

‘‘And forthwith he came to Jesus and 
said, hail, Master! and kissed Him.’’ 

All through sacred and profane history, 
in story and in verse, can be found men- 
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tion of kisses given under interesting 
circumstances. 

An old fable tells that Margerida gave 
her troubadour lover a kiss, the knowledge 
of which coming to the ears of her hus- 
band, Ramore de Roussellon, he killed 
the troubadour and gave his heart dis- 
guised as a savory morsel, to his wife to 
eat. 

The kisses that we find mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s works are all interesting. 
Anthony wasted a world for kisses on the 
brow of Cleopatra, and at the last says: 

“I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 

I have importuned death awhile, until 

Of many thousand kisses the poor last 

I lay upon thy lips.”’ 

Othello’s last kiss to Desdemona was 
sad and terrible. 


—‘ Eyes look your last! 
Arms take your last embrace! 
oh, you 
The doors of breath seal with a righteous 
kiss— 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death.” 
Romeo, in the tomb of the Capulets, 
dies while pressing a kiss upon the dead 
Juliet’s lips. 
“Here’s to my love. [Drinks.] Oh, true 
apothecary 
Thy drugs are quick—Thus with a kiss I 
die.” 


And lips, 


+ Coriolanus’s kiss is well remembered : 


—‘ Oh, a kiss 

Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge.” 

The story of the kiss which Queen 
Margaret of France. gave to Alain Char- 
tier, the poet, is quite interesting. Char- 
tier was reputed to be the ugliest man in 
France. One day the handsome queen 
found him asleep in one of the palace 
halls, and in the presence of a number of 
her ladies she stepped up and kissed the 
testing man. The people with her im- 
mediately began to poke fun at their 
Queen for being in love with such an un- 
couth creature. To these taunts she re- 
plied: ‘‘I kissed not the man. I kissed 
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the soul that sings.’’ The story of this 
beautiful kiss is told in the following 
verses : 


« Alain the poet fell asleep one day 
In the lord’s chamber, where it chanced 
the queen 
With her twelve maids of honor passed that 
way. 
She like a slim white lily set between 
Twelve glossy leaves, for they were robed 
in green. 


A forest of gold pillars propped the roof, 
And from the heavy corbels of carved 
stone 
Yawned drowsy dwarfs with satyr’s face and 
hood. 
Like one of those bright pillars overthrown 
The slanting sunlight through the case- 
ment shone. 


Gleaming across the body of Alain— 
As if the airy column in its fall 
Had caught and crushed him. So the 
laughing train 
Came on him suddenly, and one and all 
Drew back, affrighted, midway in the hall. 


Like some huge beetle curled up in the sun, 
Was this man lying in the noontide glare. 
Deformed and hideous to look upon ; 
With sunken eyes and masses of coarse 
hair, 
And sallow cheeks deep seamed with time 
and care. 


Forth from her maidens 
Margaret, 
The Royal blood up to her temples crept 
Like a wild vine with fairit roses set ; 
And she across the pillared chamber 
swept, 
And, kneeling, kissed the poet, where he 
slept. 


stood Queen 


Then from her knees uprose the stately 
queen, 
And seeing her ladies titter, ’gan to frown 
With those great eyes, wherein methinks 
were seen 
Lights that out-flashed the lustre of her 
crown, 
Great eyes that looked the shallow women 
down. 


«Nay, not for love.” 
bliss, 
The full sweet measured music of her 
tongue ; 
« Nay, not for love’s sake did I give the kiss 
Nor for his beauty, who’s not fair nor 
young, 
But for the song which those mute lips 
have sung.” 


*Twas like a sudden 
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Another kiss given in France has an 
interesting story connected with it. 
Rollo, a viking, had been ravaging the 
the southern part of Europe. In order 
to have peace in g12 A. D., Charles the 
Simple, king of France, offered to give a 
portion of his territory to Rollo, pro- 
vided he would become a Christian, be 
baptized and swear allegiance to him, 
and as a sign of submission kiss the royal 
foot. Rollo submitted to baptism, but 
when it came to kissing his sovereign’s 
pedal extremity he dedicated the task to 
one of his supporters. The hardy North- 
man chosen to perform the duty -was, 
however, as proud as his master, and 
when he entered the king’s presence, in- 
stead of kneeling to salute the royal foot, 
he grasped it and lifted it to his lips, 
thus upsetting the throne, and creating 
havoc among the courtiers. 

Voltaire once received a kiss, the 
smack of which was heard almost around 
the world. When ‘‘ Merope ’’ was being 
produced for the first time the audience 
at the theatre almost -went wild over its 
success, and after demanding a speech 
from Voltaire, compelled the handsomest 
woman in the house, the lovely Countess 
de Vellars, to unwillingly go upon the 
stage and kiss the old author. 

The German emperor, Henry IV., was 
excommunicated ' from the Catholic 
Church. For many days and nights he 
wearily travelled over rough roads in 
mid-winter, until at last almost naked 
and starved he knocked at the door of 
St. Peters in Rome, and was permitted 
to enter, when after kissing the foot of 
Pope Gregory VII., as a sign of submis- 
sion, he was permitted to again becomea 
church communicant and rule his king- 
dom once more. The Emperor Justin- 
ian was the first to kiss the foot of the 
Soverign Pontiff, and since then count- 
less thousands have knelt and pressed their 
lips to the embroidered cross on the 
slipper of the Pope. Buckle, in his his- 
tory of civilization, says that before this 
custom became general it was usual for 
visitors to the Vatican to imprint a kiss 
of reverence upon the hand of the ruler 
of the church. A lewd woman once 
kissed the hand and squeezed it. This 
so enraged Leo VIII that he immediately 
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cut off: the offended member, and never 
allowed his hand to be kissed again. 

One of the most interesting kisses ever 
given in the new world was that which 
Columbus gave to the soil of San Salva- 
dor that October day in 1492 when he 
discovered the American continent. 

Staid old Benjamin Franklin was the 
hero‘in a pretty kissing scene. He was 
present at the French Court, clad in the 
plain, simple habiliments of the Ameri- 
can husbandman. His hair was without 
powder, his coat sombre and dull, com- 
paring very unfavorably with the appear- 
ance of the painted, perfumed, bedecked 
darlings of the nobility who were around 
him. The simple old man was, how- 
ever, a great favorite with the ladies and 
one of their number, the beautiful 
Countess de Poliquae was chosen to 
place a crown of laurel on the old man’s 
brow and imprint a kiss upon both of 
his cheeks. Both of these acts she per- 
formed with charming grace. 

A few years ago it was quite common 
for the fine ladies of England to solicit 
votes for their favorites at election by 
giving kisses to voters who could be 
bribed in that way. The kiss which the 
Dutchess of Devonshire gave the butcher 
Steel for his vote was talked about all 
over England a quarter of a century ago. 
Duncan MacKenzie was a veteran of the 
battle of Waterloo. He died in 1886. 
Previous to his death he used to boast of 
the fact as the pleasantest memory of his 
life that he was induced to enter the 
army by a sweet kiss given to him b» the 
blue-eyed Dutchess of Gordon. 
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The kiss under the mistletoe, which is 
a custom descended from the Druids, the 
blarney stone kisses, and the red ear kisses 
of the husking bee, are all famous to-day 
throughout the English speaking world. 

At the time of the celebrated Henry 
Ward Beecher trial, a certain kiss was 
much talked about. Mr. Beecher told 
about it in his testimony as follows: 
‘¢ Mrs. Moulton then came in. She came 
to me and said: ‘Mr. Beecher, I don’t 
believe the stories they are telling about 
you; I believe you are a goodman.’ I 
looked up and said: ‘Emma Moulton, 
I am a good man.’ She then bent over 
and kissed me on the forehead. It was 
a kiss of inspiration. I did not return 
it.”” 

When James A. Garfield was inaugur- 
ated President, his aged mother sat on 
the platform on which the oath was ad- 
ministered, at Washington, D. C. Just 
after the new President had sworn to 
protect his country and its constitution, 
he turned and stepped back where his 
mother sat, and, kneeling, kissed her. 
This kiss was the subject of much com- 
ment in the daily press at the time it was 
given, certain papers claiming that it was 
a very improper occasion and place for 
such an act. 

Nearly every individual life has kisses 
in its own history that are famous, and 
then for every one 


«« Life’s autumnal blossoms fall, 
And earth’s brown clinging lips impress 
The long cold kiss that waits us all.” 


S. H. Ferris. 





JEAN, JACQUES AND TOINETTE. 


Y foi, Toinette! Father and Jac- 

l ques will arrive before break- 

fast is served, and thou knowest 

neither resemble the holy Job in pa- 
tience. 

Either the girls’ thoughts were occu- 
pied with something less prosaic than 
cutting slices of brown bread into the 
row of bowls on the table, or perhaps 
there was method in her dawdling; be 
that as it may, her mother’s sharp re- 
monstrance had the effect of hastening 
her movements, for she at once began to 
fill the bowls with the hot, but by no 
means savory soup,—the undue propor- 
tion of water to the beans making it 
anything but appetizing. 

‘Hast counted the bowls by thy 
fingers? I never knew thee waste a bowl 
of good soup on the pig-tub before !’’ 
was the next keen reminder. 

Toinette’s blush may have accounted 
for the seeming waste, for her mother 
‘continued more amicably— . 

‘‘Even if Jean does chance to re- 
member the Rogation, he will not arrive 
before the procession, for what does he 
cafe for the Blessed Benediction? The 
poor Jean who prefers fo work in a black 
iron-foundry, rather than in the fields his 
forefathers have plowed hundreds of years 
before him.’’ 

‘¢ But Jean has never yet missed help- 
ing to decorating the Rogation altar,’’ 
said Toinette quickly. 

‘¢He has never before been leagues 
away. No doubt the poor fellow has for- 
gotten to walk since he has been nearly 
a year in the city, and so he may arrive 
in achaise. If so, I promise you that it 
will not be drawn by Jacques’ oxen,’’ 
added Madame Pinard, significantly. 

‘¢J would rather never see Jean again, 
if I had to thank Jacques for bringing 
him,’’ said Toinette. 

‘‘Yet Toinon Pinard, thy father, 
thinks more of Jacques’ ugly face than 
of Jean’s handsome. Jean should have 
staid out here and not have gone to Lyons 
where he eats mutton and other abomi- 
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nations. Jacques is saving money to 
buy a farm, so he will be a rich man, 
whilst Jean—’’ 

‘‘Jean gains francs whilst Jacques 
earns sous,’’ interrupted Toinette. 

‘*So the Curé says. I never blamed 
Jean for going away since it was the good 
Curé who advised him to. But Toinon, 
thy father, says francs slip through the 
fingers unless one has a field to bury them 
in, and so Jacques’ sous will grow faster 
than Jean’s francs.’’ 

‘¢ Jacques will grow rich if he lives 
long, but his wife will never be better 
off. than a beggar,’’ said Toinette with 
a shrug. 

‘‘ Then that will be because he will 
marry a fool. Any wife with sense can 
manage a husband,’’ said Madame Pinard 
with conviction, no doubt because of her 
own failure in wisdom. 

‘* Jacques’ wife will never manage 
him. I for one, would not make the ven- 
ture,’’ said Toinette. 

*« One can never foretell what sort of 
horse the colt will make,’’ remarked 
Madame Pinard, sententiously. 

Just then the arrival of the two men 
ended the discussion. Toinette was 
anxious that the breakfast should be 
brief, so waited on them assiduously, but 
neither her father nor would-be lover re- 
garded her impatience, both eating the 
meagre soup slowly, and finishing the 
meal with dry bread and drafts of cider, 
neither did. they speak to the girl, but 
discussed the day’s work together in short, 
sullen sentences. 

It was not the Rogation that had put 
them out of temper, for they had no in- 
tention of losing a day’s labor for the 
féte. The women could say the prayers 
at the benediction, and secure the blessed 
twig of hazel’ to protect the hemp. 
Toinon Pinard did not require his wife’s 
reminder that he had lost half his crop 
the year before by a hail-storm, through 
his perversity in not protecting with the 
blessed twig, as his father and grand- 
fathers had always done. 
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‘«Men are so wise in these days,’’ con-, 


tended Madame Pinard, ‘neglecting 
their duty, and the blessed Saints, and 
spending their evenings, as well as their 
sous, at the café talking politics, instead 
of like their fathers, meeting at the tavern 
only on market days.’’ 

She had no objection to a periodical 
tipsiness since it was not in the nature 
of man to be always sober, but the night- 
ly absence from home she resented as a 
new-fangled fashion never heard of in her 
young days. 

Jacques had a secret desire to assist 
Toinette in decorating the Rogation altar, 
but he felt he was too rough and awk- 
ward for the dainty work, and he feared 
the chaffing of the merry girls. Besides, 
there was money in the long day’s plow- 
ing. ‘That a man could not court his 
sweetheart without sacrificing his purse, 
was an irritation tomoney-loving Jacques. 

‘¢ Jacques’ small eyes see too much,’’ 
remarked Madame Pinard, when the two 
men had gone to the field, and Toinette 
was with all speed removing the remains 
of the breakfast. ‘‘He knew Jean was 
expected and forgot his cider, staring at 
the odd bowl of soup, which thy father 
never saw, or there would: have been a 
storm. ‘Two out of temper is more than 
one bargains for. So both must go to 
the pig-tub !’’ 

It was the bowls of soup she referred 
to, for Toinette’s had shared the fate of 
the expected Jean’s. 

‘If you marry Jean,’’ remarked 
Madame Pinard, ‘‘ you will have to keep 
the soup for next day’s breakfast. Marie 
Roché, who went to Lyons, to live with 
Madame de Lille, the great banker’s wife, 
told me she had nothing but dry bread 
to eat, for every morsel of food that was 
left in the dish was served over again. 
She was glad there was no pig tosee the 
empty tub, and Madam would say that 
a réchauffe was better than the first serv- 
ing, and that it was a foolish waste, as 
well as a superstition to give so much to 
the pigs.’’ 

«¢ Jean will think me something better 
than a pig,’’ Toinette said, proudly. 

‘<If he comes to the féte, bring him 
to supper. Promise him pancakes, and 
he will be sure to come. If I could 
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only offer him honey with them,’’ added 
Madame Pinard, plaintively. ‘‘ Jean 
will find it hard to believe all of our 
bees have swarmed away, and I had read 
the Gospel to them on the féte of the 
Purification.”’ 

‘« But then Jacques offended the bees 
when he sold a swarm,’’ said Toinette, 
not without malice. 

And then made her escape before 
Madame Pinard recovered trom her as- 
tonishment, mingled with wrath, at 


Jacques’ cupidity. To give or exchange 

a swarm was a neighborly act, but to sell 

one was an offense sure to be resented 

by all the hives 
* 


being deserted. 
* * * 

The Rogation altar was a very simple 
affair, being nothing more than a table 
draped with a linen sheet, a box also 
covered with white, serving for a super- 
altar. A pile of flowers, gathered from 
the fields and meadows nearby, was 
awaiting Toinette’sdeft fingers to arrange 
into garlands and sprays to be pinned on 
the linen drapery. 

All the young peasant girls of the 
neighborhood were gathered there, pro- 
fessing to be busy handing Toinette the 
flowers, though a flock of sparrows could 
not have been more noisy. Nor fine 
ladies more idle. 

Toinette alone was grave and preoctu- 
pied, working rapidly, so that she had 
often to demand a supply of flowers and 
less chattering. 

‘«Thou shouldst have brought surly 
Jacques with you,’’ one of her compan- 
ions remarked saucily. ‘‘If he is as 
awkward asa pig, he does not talk even 
to the oxen,’’ 

‘*T want corn-flowers, not Jacques. 
Quick, dear Marie, or the procession will 
arrive before the altar is finished.’’ 

For a time the girls worked more dili- 
gently. At last, Toinette, who had been 
kneeling, rose to-see the effect of her task. 

She stretched her tired arms above her 
head to rest them, when some one caught 
them, and as she turned to look, two 
handsome, merry eyes looked down into 
her surprised ones. 

It is well sometimes to take those we 
love by surprise, for then the heart is 
sure to show itself by a look. If Jean, 





who had been fretting because he 
was late that morning, had, as he in- 
tended, met Toinette at the farm, with 
her mother, and perhaps Toinon Pinard 
and Jacques as spectators, she would have 
been civil and may have shown herself 
pleased, but he would never have cap- 
tured the glance that set his heart beating. 
One must be stupid not to know what a 
pair of brown eyes can say by a glance, 
and Jean was by no means stupid. 

: * * * * 

Jean’s sudden arrival made a diversion 
with the girls, for he was not only a 
handsome fellow, but also a favorite, even 
though they knew he was Toinette’s lover 
—a bit of knowledge not always likely 
to redound to a man’s advantage with 
the other sex. Then, too, he no longer 
wore the blue blouse of the peasant far- 
mer, and if the men did not think so 
well of him for his change of raiment, 
the girls did, for since he lived in Lyons 
he would have something besides the 
crops and the weather to talk of. 

But Jean was not inclined to gratify 
feminine curiosity, the Rogation altar 
being of more interest to him than city 
fashions or gossip. 

‘« That is because Toinette has decor- 
ated the altar,’’ Marie declared. 

‘« But it is not decorated yet—only the 
flowers are fastened on. Has anyone 
brought the Holy Virgin and child? 
Mine, alas! was broken at the last féte,’’ 
said Toinette, sorrowfully. 

There were exclamations of consterna- 
tion ; Toinette’s plaster statuette had so 
long held the place of honor, the acci- 
dent of last year had been forgotten. 

Not by Jean, however ; Toinette’s tears 
on the occasion had impressed the event 
on his memory, and he hastened to un- 
wrap a Virgin and a Holy Child, “far 
more beautiful than the one in church,”’ 
so the rustic critics decided. In fact, too 
beautiful for Toinette, lucky Toinette, 
to own, was whispered, for Jean had 
explained it was ‘to take the place of 
the broken one, on the Pinard family 
_ altar. 

‘¢ Jacques will say fewer prayers than 
ever,’’ Marie whispered. 

But Toinette pretended not to hear 
her, declaring they had not a moment to 
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waste for the procession must have already 
left the village. 

Never, since Toinette could remember, 
had the altar looked so beautiful, not 
only was there Jean’s gift, but vases of 
flowers, colored candles, pictures of 
Saints in gaudy frames, to enhance its 
splendor. Above the buzz of approba- 
tion as Toinette was giving the last touch 
of improvement, came the creak of a 
heavy tom-beau. Yet, perhaps no one 
would have noticed so usual a sound, if 
it had not stopped suddenly. 

‘¢ Jacques is it thou ?’’ called out Jean 
heartily. 

‘¢ Come and look at Toinette’s altar. 
The oxen will be glad of the rest,’’ called 
out Marie. 

‘<Time must be as plentiful as the 
weeds, if a man can waste it at mid- 
day,’’ said Jacques, roughly. 

‘‘That is the difference between the 
farm and the foundry,’’ said Jean, 
good humoredly. ‘‘ You must make the 
most of the sunshine, whilst I can take 
a holiday, fair or foul weather.’’ 

“If you will not look at the altar you 
can at the beautiful; Blessed Mother and 
Child that Jean has brought from Lyons 
for Toinette,’’ persisted Marie. 

But Jacques drove off, evidently out 
of temper with the patient oxen which 
had only stopped at his own bidding. 

‘¢ Toinette should have asked Jacques 
to stop. It is foolish to anger the man 
you know the father is friendly to,’’ sug- 
gested a prudent daughter. 

‘‘Every one does not see with the 
eyes of one’s father. Jacques is_ ill- 
tempered. He will beat his wife as he 
does his oxen. Why did he drive the 
tom-beau so far out of his way if he had 
nothing pleasant to say ?’’ remarked an- 
other of the girls. 

‘“¢Does think all curiosity is bottled 
upinus. Jacques wanted to see if Jean 
had arrived. He did not look pleased 
at seeing him,’’ said Marie wickedly. 

But Toinette did not let the young 
people remain idle, for there was yet a 
tower or aisle of green boughs to be 
made for the procession to pass through 
to the altar. Then Jean was invaluable, 
working as if in the foundry, whilst the 
girls decorated the green sides with cheap 
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prints borrowed for the occasion ; pic- 
tures they had to be careful of, since 
they were held very precious by their 
owners, for many a hard-earned franc 
had been spent for them. 

The arrangements were scarcely corh- 
pleted when the approach of the pro- 
cession was announced. Already the 
women and children had arrived, but 
there was a decided dearth of men: 

It was a pretty sight, the white-haired 
Curé leading with the host, and chanting 
the benediction, followed by the young 
acolytes in their cottas. 

The village Marie and the old men 
(who still believed in the worship of 
_ their forefathers), came next, and then 
boys carrying gay banners. So the pro- 
cession came on up the road and across 
the green meadow, where the women and 
children were kneeling. ‘ 

The men who were working near, when 
the procession passed had the grace to 
raise their caps, and perhaps say a prayer. 
Jacques’ tom-beau had a trick that day 
of passing by the meadow, and he also 
stopped to let the procession pass by him. 
He even got down from the tom-beau to 
look over the low wall. That he was 
looking for some one was certain from 
the slow survey he took of the kneeling 
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GLIMPSES. 


ITH dull, cold face the opal faintly gleameth ; 


AND TOINETTE. 


crowd. Then he softly drew near where 
Toinette was kneeling, a little apart from 
the other worshipers, and in the shadow 
of the wall. He could easily vault over 
the wall and kneel beside her, and Toi- 
nette, who was pious, would be pleased 
and give him a smile, perhaps. Toinette’s 
smiles were rather infrequent and worth 
a little trouble to gain. Besides, Jean 
was not there, and she must feel resent- 
ment that, after all, he had not waited 
for the benediction. 

As he rested one hand on the wall to 
make the spring over it, Jacques drew 
back with a muttered curse, and a moment 
afterward the Curé’s voice was drowned by 
the creaking of a tom-beau, and a loud, 
angry voice calling to the patient oxen. 

‘« Jacques is a beast. He shall pay 
well for his ill-manners. His soup shall 
not be fit for the pig-tub for many e 
day.’”” . 

So Madame Pinard murmured her dis- 
content with her prayers. 

And yet Jacques thought with the 
prophet, that he did ‘‘ well to beangry.”’ 
For had he not seen Jean kneeling beside 
Toinette, her hand locked in his, and 
there was a look on his handsome face 
that more than hinted that he had re- 
ceived his benediction. 


Its shimmering light grows dimmer,—will expire,— 
When sudden, lo! the wondrous glow that streameth 
Betrays a hidden heart of crimson fire. 


In every human soul, however shrouded 


In dull, cold apathy, or 


vain disguise, 7 


By fierce despair, or sin however clouded, 
Burns yet deep down a spark that never dies. 


And lo !—as through the opal’s pallor stealing 
Those flaming messengers of light outgleam— 
In rare, grand moments flashes forth, revealing 
A glimpse of Light whose depth we may not dream ! 





Charlotte W. Thurston. 


























IN THE AZORES. 


VI. 
SAN MIGUEL. 


EVER before had we fully grasped 
the meaning of the expression, 
‘«they acted according to their 

lights,’’—never until we had reached 
Ponta Delgada, the capital of the island 
of San Miguel. <A people without elec- 
tricity and with very little gas, is not at 
the same stage of progress as a people 
that is familiar with both from its cradle. 


PARK FRANCISCO, 


Each must be judged according to its 
lights. The ability to turn night into 
day is one of the greatest steps in the 
direction of modern civilization. Dark 
ness has always been looked upon as a 
synonym for mental formlessness. Thus 
we speak of the Dark Ages, meaning the 
ages of arrested development. 

Gas was not introduced into Ponta 
Delgada till a few years ago. It is now 
used only very sparingly. Street lamps 


of dubious illuminating properties flicker 
at long intervals in the narrow streets. ° 
The hallways, the parlors and the dining 
rooms of the hotels are lighted by gas, 
but a wax candle is all that you can get 
for your bed-room. None but the very 
wealthy can afford gas in their own 
houses, consequently night is night in 
Ponta Delgada, a period of darkness and 
stagnation. ‘There is a theatre, but it is 
only open a few weeks in the entire year. 
The only nightly resorts that are always 











PONTA DELGADA. 


open and illtminated are three or four 
cafés, always tolerably well filled in the 
evening, but even if they were crowded 
to their utmost capacity, they would not 
be able to hold more than an infinitesimal 
fraction of the male population of the 
city. After nightfall the streets are prac- 
tically deserted. What, then, are the 
inhabitants doing? ‘The wealthy are en- 
joying their gas-light, the well-to-do 
classes are gathered around the evening 
421 
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lamp, the poor surround the humble wax- 
candle or tallow-dip, and the very poor, 
who constitute the majority of all, 
being too poor to afford even a candle, 
have gone tobed. Gas and the tallow- 
dip!* Wealth that can buy the luxury of 
gas and poverty that must, perforce, to 
bed, because it cannot afford a tallow- 
dip! In this very contrast is typified the 
most interesting feature of life in the 








Azores: the sharp and sudden meeting 
between the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. ‘The two have not yet blended. 
It will be long before they do. The 
light, therefore, has a glaring and garish 
effect, and the natives who have opened 
their eyes to it seem still bewildered and 
dazed. But the light shining on the 
darkness that cannot comprehend it, 
reveals all sorts of curious, picturesque 
and grotesque shadows, exploits the dim, 
mysterious secrets of history and evolu- 
tion, and if it be used with proper scien- 
tific dexterity, may be made to photo- 
graph the past in the present. 

Take the subject, that of all subjects, 
is the most fascinating and interesting. 


AZORES 
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Take religion. Faith or superstition 
(choose your own terminology) has the 
strongest hold upon ninety per cent of the 
islanders. The hold is on the emotions 
however, not upon the conscience. In 
some respects the people are moral, in 
others immoral. But neither their moral- 
ity nor their immorality is affected in 
any way by their religion. To be 
devout and prayerful seems to be the 








only duty of the Christian. 
conducts his life 
detail. 

A hasty visitor has no right to say 
whether or no the stories that are current 
about the private lives of the priests are 
true stories. But he has a right to say 
that the stories ave current, and that they 
are received as matters of course by the 
congregations. The priest’s duties are 
to attend to his religious functions. If 
he performs those functions it is nobody’s 
business how he comports himself in 
private life. His position is very unlike 
that of the Irish priest, who is looked up 
to with affection, respect and even awe 
by his congregation, affection for his 
kindly traits, respect for his virtue, and 


How he 
is a mere matter of 
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awe for the sacred nature of his profes- 
sion. The priest of the Azores, indeed, 
commands only an official reverence with 
something very like personal contempt. 
He is a sort of sacred Mascot whom it 
were well to propitiate. Sometimes, 
however, he acts as a Hoodoo, and then 
all attempts at propitiating him are at 
anend. Thus, not long ago, the Bishop 
of Terceira visited the pilchard fisheries 
of San Miguel’s in solemn episcopal 
state. His advent was eagerly hailed! But 
by some curious coincidence he had no 
sooner arrived than the pilchards disap- 
peared. Straightway there was an ex- 
plosion among the fishermen. They 
gathered in crowds around the Bishop’s 
headquarters crying out, ‘‘Go home! 
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obliged to lay his sleek, rotund body 
between the sheets of the bed until they 
are made nice and comfortable for my 
lord and his lady. 

The day we landed in Ponta Delgada 
was December 24th. Being Christmas 
eve a great celebration closing with the 
midnight mass, was held in the Cathe- 
dral. The ceremonies lasted from 8 in 
the evening until 2 in the morning. 
From beginning to end the church was 
crowded. From beginning to end the 
vast congregation stood it through. Stood 
is the right word. There are no chairs 
or pews in Azorean churches, the con- 
gregations must either kneel or stand. 
Everybody was attention, but usually with 
the sort of attention that is given in a thea- 








STACKING CORN 


We don’t want bishops, we want pil- 
chards !”’ 

And the Bishop, in fact, had to leave 
the spot. 

Many of the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes (strong Catholics all, of course), 
have private confessors who live with 
them, say mass and prayers in the private 
chapels, hear confessions and give abso- 
lutions, and in winter nights are used as 
warming pans—his Reverence being 





IN SAN MIGUEL. 


tre or an opéra. An intense interest in 
what was going on, an appreciation of 
the excellent choral voices and of a 
rather squeaky organ were apparent ev- 
erywhere. Sometimes you saw more than 
this, you saw faces such as the old mas- 
ters painted, faces of men and of women 
rapt in an enthusiasm of prayer and de- 
votion. But these instances were rare. 
As a rule when the services were mo- 
mentarily dull the women chatted pleas- 
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antly together, the younger ones smiled 
and made eyes at the young fellows, who 
ogled and smiled in return, and boys 


































PEASANT OF ST. MICHAELS. 


played tag unheeded around the huge 
columns. 

Now after this exhibition of devotion, 
‘at best, if not of reverence, it was rather 
a startling experience for the Scribe to 
be, well, let us say, insulted by a couple 
of ladies in gay apparel as he and they 
emerged together from the church at the 
close of the services. But it did not 
take him long to discover from the evi- 
dence (hearsay) of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses that the Scarlet Woman in the 
Azores is very dévote, that she has sacred 
pictures in her home with lighted tapers 
before them, that she is a regular com- 
municant and that nothing would induce 
her to eat meat on Friday. 

To the American, whether Catholic, 
Protestant or Agnostic, all this seems 
incongruous enough. Yet is it not the 
same incongruity that you read about in 
the records of the Middle Ages? Is not 
this divorce of religion from morality 
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exactly what Boccaccio paints in his 
stories and Cellini in his Autobiography ? 
Don’t you remember Calderon’s famous 
play ‘*’The Devotion to the Cross,’’ in 
which a pious and exemplary brigand 
and cutthroat is the hero? 

Nineteenth century unbelief has in- 
vaded even this stronghold of medizval 
faith. Among the younger men who 
have received fair educations and who 
have seen a little of the outside world, 
there is a timorous affectation of infidel- 
ity, even of agnosticism. If you happen 
to stumble on them in church, they wink 
and smile at you to indicate that they are 
on to the joke. A few of them are so 
hardened and set that they never go to 
church at all. 

These gentlemen confess to a chary 
incertitude, a confession which makes 
them feel abreast of the times. ‘‘ Eh, 
well,’’ said one of them, who had been 
in Paris and spoke excellent French, 
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“«they (on) go to church, they pray to 
the good God, they cross themselves, 
they confess. Well, who can tell! Per- 
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haps it’s a humbug. Perhapsnot. What 
do I know?” and he closed with a true 
Parisian shrug. 

But perhaps it is the absolute quiet of 
the whole placé which strikes most the 
bustling American who visits it. Ponta 
Delgada has some 25,000 inhabitants, the 
entire island about 200,000. It is the 
largest and most important city in the 
Azores. It takes rank after Lisbon and 
Oporto as the third city in Portugal. It 
does a great deal of business, foreign and 
domestic. Probably in the whole world 
there is no place of its size that is so 
extraordinarily quiet. Even the dogs 
rarely bark. The people move about in 
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four mules, but when it has passed the 
silence seems only to have been accen- 
tuated by the momentary awakening of 
the echoes. As to the donkeys, which 
form the usual mode of locomotion of 
the peasantry, who continually stream 
into town, the soft patter of their hoofs 
is just barely audible on the pavements. 

One afternoon at just 1 o’clock the 
Cathedral bells rang out an alarm of fire 
—an occurrence of the rarest in this city 
of stone. Here, we thought, is a chance 
for alarm, for excitement, for tumult. 
We were disappointed. A good deal of 
interest was raised, but it was a leisurely, 
calm and noiseless interest. Merchants, 





A COMMON CARRIER, ST. MICHAEL. 


dreamy, melancholy fashion, rarely 
laughing, rarely talking in a loud voice, 
their bare feet or soft-soled shoes making 
no noise on the pavement. When aman 
calls to another in the street, he does not 
bawl out his name or say ‘‘Hello, Jones !”’ 
He utters a soft little inarticulate hiss 
which will carry a long way. ‘The very 
children are too grave and_ serious- 
minded to join in the infantile sports 
that elsewhere make children so terrible 
to the adults who have not the delight 
of being their parents. And there is an 
almost utter lack of vehicles. Once ina 
great while, indeed, a lumbering omni- 
bus, or a livery hack of ancient aspect 
comes clattering along behind three or 


salesmen, clerks, butchers, grocers and 
their customers all overflowed to the side 
walk outside the stores, people from dif- 
ferent quarters flocked in the little square 
and either stood in an individuality of 
open-mouthed interest, or gathered in 
small groups and exchanged opinions 
without making the conversation general. 

At half-past 1 the first of the fire 
engines had been made ready. It was a 
small cart laden with hose. Half adozn 
boys seized hold of the shafts and drag- 
ged it along leisurely to_the eastward, 
followed by a certain proportion of the 
crowd. Five minutes later the volun- 
teer fire department made its appearance. 
This consisted of five gentlemen, with 
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black and gilt belts around their waists, 
helmets on their heads and trumpets in 
their hands. Each, moreover, smoked 
a cigarette with an air of conscious 
self-possession, as of one who recognized 
that he was the centre of public attention 
and was willing to show that he could 
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rise to the occasion without any undue 
haughtiness. The fire department was 
accompanied by a small donkey engine 
for pumping purposes, mounted on 
wheels. Again the by-standing boys took 
hold of the shafts and marched gravely 
off in the direction the other vehicle had 
taken. We followed at the heels of the 
fire department. As we passed one of 
the cafés a friend of ours hailed the 
Boston Man. He was a native who 
spoke English. He was slightly inebri- 
ated, and was chuckling violently. He 
drew the Boston Man into a confidential 
aside. 

‘« Fire that-a-way,’’ he said, with a 
knowing wink, pointing to the west, 
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‘¢ They go that-a-way,’’ and he pointed 
to theeast. ‘‘ Hush!’’ he added, laying 
his fingers on his lips with the anxious 
air of a lover of humor who didn’t wish 
to see a good joke spoiled by any hu- 
manitarian nonsense. 

But in spite of our friend, in spite of 
the wavering and indecision of the fire- 
men themselves, who stopped every now 
and then either to rest or to regain the 
trail, it turned out that they were on the 
right scent. In due course we came upon 
the scene of the disaster. It turned out 
to be no fire, but an explosion in the 
house of a maker of pyrotechnics. The 
gentleman himself had been killed and 
the windows of the house had been shat- 
tered. A large crowd reinforced by the 
additions that had accompanied the fire 
department stood around discussing the 
affair, without any external appearance 
of excitement. The firemen puffed at 
their cigarettes and awaited further de- 
velopments. Presently a squad of six 
soldiers, in full regalia with muskets on 
their shoulders pushed their way in single 
file through the crowd, drew up in front 
of the damaged building, gazed upward 
at the windows, and then marched back 
again. The firemen slowly and solemnly 
followed in their rear, the hose-cart and 
the donkey engine dragged along as 
before. 

There are two daily papers published 
in Ponta Delgada. Both are evening pa- 
pers and make their appearance about 
three in the afternoon. In neither of 
them was there any account of the acci- 
dent which had occurred a little before 
one. Both papers, however, devoted a 
column to it next day, after the whole 
town had been fully acquainted with all 
the particulars. 

Very curious sheets are the papers. 
They have four pages, each measuring 
about ten by eight inches. A column of 
cables, in the large type known as pica, 
sums up the news of the world. ‘The 
news from far-off places like Europe or 
America, though meagre, came in with 
tolerable promptness. (It is true, how- 
ever, that once the Diario dos Acores had 
to apologize for the fact that no dis- 
patches had been received that day.) The 
news from the neighboring islands was 
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always woefully behind time,although all 
the Azores are connected by cable. Thus 
one Tuesday we were electrified by read- 
ing this paragraph: ‘‘ Last Sunday a 
bomb was exploded in front of the house 
of the Governor of Horta Fayal.’’ One 
would naturally have wished some par- 
ticulars as to the outrage. A few words 
as to what the Governor thought about 
it might have been in order. Nor would 
it have been over inquisitive if some of 
the readers of the paper had felt a desire 
to know what damage had been done by 
the bomb and with what object it had 
been thrown. No particulars, however, 
were forthcoming until several days later, 
when it turned out that the bemb was a 
harmless little affair, exploded by some 
unknown crank, without any appreciable 
result. 

When the papers had any information 
to give, they clung to it with extraordi- 
nary tenacity. This was especially true 
of their advertisements of outgoing 
steamers. ‘These vessels never sailed at 
the specified date. But the papers seemed 
to think it below their dignity to retract 
anything. Thus, on January roth, we 
read that the steamer Donna Maria would 
sail for Lisbon on January 9th. And lo, 
even as we read, the Donna Maria was 
quietly reposing in the harbor before our 
very eyes, with no intention of sailing 
for some days to come. The value of 
these advertisements lay mainly in their 
appeal to the sense of humor. Judged 
in this, they might fairly be called suc- 
cessful. 

Sometimes the papers have to unbend. 
Sometimes they have to acknowledge that 
they have been in error. Thus when the 
Diario dos Agores came out on Friday, 
January 5th, with the date Thursday, 
January 4th, and the number appertain- 
ing to that day, what was there left to 
do but to make an apology on Friday? 
No excuse was offered. The fact of the 
mistake was simply stated in the boldest 
manner, and deplored with every appear- 
ance of genuine regret. 

Politeness is almost universal among 
the Azoreans. If you take a walk ora 
ride out into the country, every man and 
boy on the way gravely and solemnly 
takes off his hat to you. In the cities 
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this formality is despensed with as indeed, 
it would become onerous. But all con- 
versation is conducted on the most formal 
basis. The third person, singular or 
plural is almost totally unused, as not 
being sufficiently ceremonious. Even 
the lower orders use instead the vossa 
mercé or its contraction vossé in address- 
ing each other. The courtly vossa sen- 
horia and the still more courtly vossa 
excellencia are used respectively to the 
middle and to the titled classes. The 
superscription on letters is carried to the 
very verge of the ridiculous. Plain Mr. 
Jones, who is neither illustrious nor ex- 
cellent cannot but be surprised at find- 








IS THIS MR. MULCAHEY ? 


ing himself transformed into <‘ Illustris- 
simoe Excellentissimo Senhor Jones.’’ 
If you admire any article belonging to 
a gentlemen of your acquantance he at 
once presents it to you. Of course you 
are not expected to take it, but it is only 
after repeated urgings and repeated re- 
fusals that the owner consents to retain 
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it. If you enter a house it becomes 
yours, or rather ‘‘ the meanest of all your 
houses ’’ a complimentary fiction that 
endows you with vast possessions in 
realty, wherein this, your latest, acqui- 
sition figures as but an insignificant frac- 
tion. A gentlemen whoat his first meet- 
ing with us had made profuse expressions 
of his desire to serve us was playfully put 
off with a request for a million dollars. 
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Indeed all through the game he had 
carried on the aimable fiction that the 
other was purposely losing to him. And 
after he had got so. far ahead as to be 
assured of the victory, he made the 
American play over several shots he had 
missed, declaring that the miss was in- 
tentional. 

With all his politeness, the Azorean is 
not a hospitable person. None but his 
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‘¢ Ah,”’ said he, sadly and seriously, 
‘“‘T am only a poor man. But,’’ and 
here his face brightened, ‘‘if you will 
come around to the shop where I am 
employed, my master, who is rich, will 
be glad to give it to you.”’ 

This gentleman was the champion 
billiard player in the island. He beat 
one of our number at the game and 
seemed intensely humiliated by his vic- 
tory. 

‘‘Ah,’’ he said, reprovingly, ‘‘ you 
play much better than I, but you let me 
win on purpose. I do not like that you 
do so. Iam not half so good player as 
you.’’ 
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own relations or his very intimate friends 
are admitted to his domestic circle. And 
if by some unwonted accident an ac- 
quaintance be invited to his house, the 
acquaintance need not expect to meet the 
ladies of the family, not even if the invi- 
tation be to dinner. ‘This peculiarity 
is due mainly to a sort of mouzaise honte, 
a feeling that the home is too sacredly 
individual to be exposed to the casual 
eye, and possibly an uneasy fear of criti- 
cism. 

It was in the cafés, therefore, that we 
made most of our acquaintances. Every- 
body there is privileged to speak to every 
one else. Formal introductions ate un- 
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kuuwn. As for ourselves, every one who 
could speak English, or understand 
American French, was delighted to open 
the ball of conversation and feel that he 
was shining in the eyes of his compatri- 
ots. ‘Then on a lucky day the Artist 
drew a portrait of one of the habitues 
ona marble top of a table. It was the 
first time we had witnessed any great 
excitement among the natives. They 
crowded around him as he worked, they 
uttered wild exclamations of surprise and 
delight, where they could command no 
intelligible lingual outlet for their feel- 
ings they gesticulated their joy to the 
Americans. One man who knew French 
said, excitedly : 

‘‘ That is the first genius I have ever 
seen. I have seen artists before. They 
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that PETERSON’s NEw MaGaZzINE presents 
so quietly and unostentatiously to the 
public. 

The ways in which the innate courtesy 
of the people is manifested shows a cer- 
tain childlike naivete that has a distinct 
charm, especially to Americans, who by 
long communication with other Ameri- 
cans, have had their names corrupted. 
We have many excellent traits, in some 
respects we rightly consider ourselves in 
the vanguard of civilization. But as a 
race we have no manners. We have 
none of the sensitiveness which feels for 
the cruel pangs that this world inflicts 
upon those who have not yet learned to 
assume the defensive armor of. worldly 
habit. 

One night we happened into a café. 
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would look up and rub out, and look up 
again and rub out again, but I never saw 
one who could draw right straight on 
like this.’’ And very impressively he 
added, ‘‘I would want.nothing further 
if I had so great a genius. It would be 
enough for me !’’ 

Yet it is the work of this great genius 


A very inebriated gentleman was sitting 
ata table. When he caught sight of us 
he lifted his head for a moment and sank 
it again on his breast with a gruffly 
uttered ‘‘ I thought so !’’ in English. 
Exactly what he thought we couldn’t 
guess. A certain alarm at the shape 
which our guesses might assume seemed 
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to pervade all the other people in the 
café. A native of distinguished appear- 
ance, who had before now gone out of 
his way to be courteous to us, and who 
spoke English very well, leaned over the 
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marble top of his table and said in stri- 
dent stage whisper to the Boston man : 

‘« Tell your fellows he is drunk.’’ 

That was evident enough without the 
telling. Again the inebriate lifted his 
head. 

‘‘T thought so,’’ he fairly shouted. 
‘*You Americans.’’ 

We did not deny it. 
still more perturbed. 

‘‘He is drunk,’”’ he said in a much 
louder voice. 

Yet, after all, in spite of his drunken- 
ness, the gentleman’s manner seemed en- 
tirely peaceable. In a maundering tone 
he rambled on to say that he had been 
in America and he had recognized us at 
once as Americans. He seemed proud 
of his powers of divination. Then he 


Our friend grew 
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went out. All necessity for caution was 
atanend. Our friend said boldly and 
openly : 


‘« He is drunk.’’ 

The Scribe tentatively asked whether 
the gentleman was inclined to be quar- 
relsome in his cups. Oh, no, on the 
contrary. It was evident our friend had 
no fears for our personal safety. He 
was impelled only by an amiable desire 
to put us in the possession of all the facts 
of the case. First, he wished to dispel 
any alarm or indignation we might be 
disposed to feel at so abrupt a challenge. 
Second, he did not want us to underrate 
the intelligence of his fellow citizen by 
any snapshot judgment based upon what 
he said when he was drunk. He wanted 
us to snap the other at its proper intel- 
lectual value. 

‘‘He is a very clever man, very intel- 
ligent when he is sober but when drunk, 
stupid.”’ 2 

It struck us that there was something 
very nice and kindly in his attempt to 
put us at our ease without sacrificing any 
loyalty to his friend. 

The higher classes of San Miguel did 
not impress us with the awe that their 
titles without their persons might have 
created. The ladies were not beautiful. 
They had fine eyes and lovely complex- 
ions. That summed up all their preten- 
sions. Neither men nor women dress 
well. Few have any style or chic. An 
American shop-girl would probably turn 
up her nose at the dresses of countesses 
and baronesses. But they looked re- 
fined and well-bred. They had that 
simple dignity of manner which results 
from long acknowledged hereditary right 
to consider themselves and to be consid- 
ered of superior caste. Really the best 
outcome of an established aristocracy is 
the absence of self assertion which exists 

where others do the asserting, and the 
crystallization of traditions has set all 
others too firmly in the environment 
wherein they were born, to make it pos- 
sible for them to make vulgar pretensions 
to what no one would possibly grant. 
Yet there were occasional exceptions. 
The modern spirit has introduced itself. 
The divine principal of equality was 
dimly asserting itself even in these hide- 
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bound souls, and as usual its first tenta- 
tive expression was unpleasant and un- 
couth. An occasional clerk or salesman, 
of evidently inferior rank, would dress 
himself in imported clothes that made 
him look like a second-rate New York 
dude, and seemed anxiously strving to 
impress others with the idea that his fine 
feathers made him a fine bird. He cul- 
tivated a fine insolence of manners no 
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foolish leer in his mouth and his eyes, 
and though not yet forty, he looked like 
the typical Silenus. He used to frequent 
the cafés, and bore himself with a lofty 
insolence to every one. He took dinner 
once at our hotel, where every one kow- 
kowed to him in a manner that was de- 
grading to their manhood and their self- 
respect. He told indelicate stories at 
which every one laughed, though there 
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American floor walker, no American 
hotel clerk could excel, making himself 
an impressive contrast to his courteous 
and badly dressed equals. 

There were exceptions even to the 
customary courtesy of the nobility. A 
prominent exception was a personage 
of exalted wealth and station who was 
perenially drunk. He had suffered several 
times from delerium tremens, his hand 
_ shook as with the palsy, he had an ugly, 


were ladies present. He insulted a very 
inoffensive Hebrew gentleman who had 
meekly praised one of the dishes, by 
saying that it might be good enough for 
a Jew but not fora Christian. In short 
he behaved himself like a boor and re- 
ceived the consideration of a prince. 

A word about the scenery of San 
Miguel. It is the finest of all the Azores. 
It is almost as fine as Switzerland. The 
Seven Cities, a purely arbitrary name 
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given to an immense valley encircled by 
volcanic mountains, is a wonderful spot. 
Two great lakes lie at the bottom of the 
valley in a solemn stillness that makes 
you hush your voice to a whisper as you 
gaze downwards from the mountain tops. 

More wonderful still is Furnas, a village 
some thirty miles away from Ponta Del- 
gada, which is right in the heart of the 
volcanic region and retains evidences of 
its origin in the shape of geysers, hot 
and cold, mineral springs, etc. The 
latest born of these geysers is that known 
as d’Asmodee, whose bed is in the bot- 
tom of a circular pit some thirty feet 
deep, whence the water is shot up at 
rapid and regular intervals to a height 
of three feet, falling back again into its 
basin. Another deep and yawning pit 
is known as the Boca d’ Inferno, or Mouth 
of Hell. It shoots out recurrent spurts 
of muddy water and emits large quanti- 
ties of gas at each pulsation, accompanied 
by measured sounds as of blows from a 
sledge-hammer. 

The lake of Furnas is about a mile 
from the village. ‘here isa church here 
which is looked upon as a marvel of 
beauty. And certainly it is the finest bit 
of ecclesiastical architecture on the 
island, perhaps the finest building there 
of any sort. But it is no finer than hun- 
dreds of modern churches in any part of 
the new world or the old. - It was built 
by a French architect still living. Un- 
fortunately it is too modern for its sur- 
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roundings. The nineteenth century looks 
glaringly out of keeping in the midst of 
sixteenth century surroundings. It strikes 
a false note. In the very harmony of the 
church, in the rythm of its proportions, 
it grated on the senses that would fain 
steep themselves in the Runic rhymes of 
the elder world. 

Nevertheless it is one of the show places 
of the island. Native photographers are 
comparatively neglectful of the thousands 
of picturesque spots within the island,— 
the quaint nooks, the mouldering old 
walls, the queer people, the scenes that 
most delightfully strike the foreign eye— 
for the sake of this bit of elegant com- 
monplace. You find its counterfeit pre- 
sentment smirking at you in every picture 
store, side by side with the pretentious 
Jesuit church in Ponte Delgada, and the 
amorphous Largo da San Francisco, with 
its meaningless mass of modern buildings 
dwarfing and overshadowing all that is 
truly native and individual in the square. 
Yet this reflects not so much upon the 
native photographer as on the mass of the 
travellers to whom he caters. They don’t 
know what it was they really came to see, 
or rather they are afraid to be themselves, 
and admire what they are told to admire. 

Luckily few travellers have trodden the 
virgin soil of the Azores. And herein 
lies their distinctive charm. <A few years 

- from now all this may be altered. If so, 
we are grateful we went when we did. 
William S Walsh. 
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T was acold and dismal night outside, 
and in comparison the sitting-room 
in Mr. Arthur Hardy’s neat little 

house was cosy and comfortable, with its 
tasteful drapings and furnishings, and 
more than all the bright fire in its grate, 
where a heap of tough knots tried in 
vain to resist the efforts of the tireless 
flames. Mr. Hardy’s wife sat before the 
fire, the ‘light playing on her face and 
showing a deep wrinkle between her eyes. 
There was no other means of illumina- 
tion, this being Mrs. Hardy’s hour for 
meditation, just after supper, when she 
preferred the softer effects of dusk to the 
glare of gas or even the lessened rays of 
lamps. She had a fondness for fire- 
gazing, and to-night she seemed to find 
in the fierce wrangle between the blaze 
and the knots something that responded 
to her own mood, and she leaned her 
chin in her hands, and her elbows on her 
knees, and scowled at the andirons. It 
was not becoming to Mrs. Hardy to 
scowl, or to do anything that did not 
spring from good nature and placidity, 
for she was essentially a calm little wo- 
man, with great blue eyes that did not 
adapt themselves in the least to a frown. 

Through a curtained door shone a 
faint streak of light fromalamp. Be- 
hind the curtains sat Mrs. Hardy’s hus- 
band reading his evening journal, by the 
side of a table strewn with books and 
papers and other evidences of mental 
activity. He had been holding the sheet 
quite still for some time, and there might 
have been doubts as to whether or not 
he was actually reading. He, too, was 
frowning, yet his scowl was different from 
that in front of the grate. It was a sort 
of custom-made, always-on-hand frown, 
that had in some way grown to be a part 
of Mr. Hardy’s physiognomy. 

At last he started, rousing himself from 
his revery, and the paper was twisted into 
a spiral and thrown upon the floor with 
a vicious motion that formed a clever ac- 
companiment to the wrinkles. Then he 
rose from his easy chair and stood up 


_tired of it all. 


with a stretch. He was not very tall— 
perhaps a little less than medium height— 
and his blonde complexion and moustache 
made him look quite boyish, although 
his forehead had begun to grow, and 
there were a few white hairs to be seen, 
if one could but look close, behind his 
ears. 

He stood for a minute or two with his 
hands in his pockets and his head sunk 
on his breast. The notes of the clock, 
striking the hour of seven, gave him a 
start, and with a quick glance over his 
shoulder to make sure that he was not in 
Mrs. Hardy’s line of vision, he brought 
his fist down softly upon the table, while 
he whispered: ‘‘I’ll do it now. There’s 
no sense in this shilly-shallying, and I’m 
I'll do it to-night what- 
ever happens.’’ 

With that he straightened up, glanced 
at his reflection in a small ornamental 
mirror that hung against the wall, pulled 
his smoking jacket down around him and 
walked into the next room, where his 
wife still sat before the fire. She looked 
up at the sound of his step and leaned 
back in her chair, with a bright smile of 
welcome. 

‘*T’m glad that you’ve come in here, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘It is so comfortable 
before the grate, and I’m sure there’s 
nothing interesting in the paper to-night. 
Is there ?’’ 

His scowl softened as he. looked into 
her eyes, and he replied with an air that 
was in strange contrast to his recent pan- 
tomime in the library: ‘‘No. Thesheet 
is absolutely stupid, and I’m going to sit 
down here by you and tell you a story. 
May I?”’ 

He walked across the room as he spoke 
and brought a rocking-chair into the 
semi-circle of light in front of the grate, 
hesitating before he sat down, as if wait- 
ing for her permission. 

‘¢T’m not sure,’’ she bantered, ‘‘ but 
you might try. Here, sit around a bit 
more, so that I can see the effect of the 
light on that horrible frown that has been 
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growing so deep of late. I am getting 
one myself on account of it. See?’’ 
and Mrs. Hardy reproduced her own 
wrinkles of a few minutes before. 

‘¢ Little wife,’’ he said, leaning over 
to smooth her hand as he talked, ‘‘it is 
about that very frown that I am going to 
tell you something. Iam going to tell 
you its history. Do you want to hear it ? 
I warn you in advance that it is a cone 
fession.’’ 

There was a suspicion of eagerness in 
ner face as she spoke: ‘‘ You might try 
that also and see how that works. Of 
course you don’t know how anxious I 
have been to hear about that frown. Go 
on ; don’t allow mé to interrupt you once, 
and don’t stop until you have finished. 
There’s a good fellow, now !”’ 

‘« Several years ago,’’ he began— 

‘* How nice!’’ She had to put in a 
word. ‘It sounds just like a fairy story. 
Well, once upon a time, many years ago, 
what happened ?”’ 

‘¢ T formed a resolution,’’ he continued, 
without smiling at her playfulness. ‘It 
was one of the few resolves that I ever 
made, and I determined to keep it at any 
sacrifice. It was a boyish thing to do, 
but I did not realize that then, for I was 
very boyish in nearly everything that I 
did at that time. Well, this resolution 
of mine was to the effect that when I mar- 
ried it should be toa woman of a certain 
sort. In other words, I formed myideal.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ Hereyes shone with earnest 
attention. 

‘¢The standard that I adopted was 
nothing novel. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that it was a very ordinary sort, 
perhaps such a standard as is taken by a 
great many young men before they have 
thoroughly learned the run of humanity. 
I see now—I have seen for some time 
that this standard was a false one. Your 
presence here, as my wife, whom I love 
most dearly, convinces me that I did not 
know then how to form an ideal. That 
is my confession.”’ 

For several minutes neither spoke. He 
sat with his head bent forward, gazing at 
the figures in the carpet, while she studied 
the flickering blazes, now getting tamer 
and fainter in their play. Then he broke 
the silence and resumed his‘ narrative. 
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‘*¢ My ideal was a tall woman, a dark, 
intense sort of woman, with a vigorous 
personality, and—oh, there is no use try- 
ing to analyze her! She isa myth; she 
never lived, except in my foolish imagin- 
ation. She haunted me, however, and I 
went among my friends and acquaint- 
ances seeking her. Of course I did not 
find her. She was not exactly impossible, 
and I should not have said, perhaps, that 
she was a myth, for I have seen her, or 
rather very nearly her, since we have 
been married, and so J—’’ 

‘¢Were you sorry ?’’ asked his wife, 
turning from the firelight. 

‘*No. I was surprised, and then 
amused. She had been an impossibility 
for me so long that I laughed at myself. 
I believe that you know her. But no 
matter. As I was saying, I hunted in 
vain, and I had begun to think that my 
life was to be solitary—for of course I 
could not bring myself to believe that I 
could marry any but my ideal—when I 
met you. It was at the Harper’s tea, as 
you may remember. I hardly need to go 
into the events of that evening. Indeed, 
they were very trivial, too much so for 
repetition. I had been immensely bored 
and you gave me a sense of relief. That 
is all I recollect of my impressions at 
that time. You slipped in between me 
and the horrible background of useless 
chatter like a soothing screen before the 
fierce blaze of the fire.’’ 

‘« By the way, Arthur, this one is go- 
ing out. Won’t you ring for John to 
attend to it?’’ 

He rose mechanically and touched a 
button on the wall at the other side of 
the room, still talking as he did so. 

*¢ And you did not even leave enough 
impress upon my mind then to make me 
think of you that night, for I was ab- 
sorbed in her. I had begun to despair, 
yet my resolution was as strong as ever. 
You came back to me in the morning, 
however, and I felt a flash of pleasure 
come over me that I could not under- 
stand.’’ 

Just then the servant entered, received 
his instructions, and disappeared. 

‘*It was about a week later,’’ Mr. 
Hardy went on, ‘‘ that I met you again, 
at another tea. You must remember that 


























one, for it was there that Dingle, the 
English actor, recited. Assoon as Isaw 
you I hastened over and renewed our ac- 
quaintance. It seemed to me that you 
were pleased, and I felt that same flash 
of pleasure as I realized that fact. I 
recollect, too, that neither of-us approved 
of the Briton, for he was stagy, and had 
mannerisms that we disliked. Then we 
had plenty of chance to talk to each 
other, and thus we happened to find 
certain lines of thought that we followed 
in common, and I felt distinctly grieved 
when there came to me, like the bar of a 
shadow across a streak of sunlight, a 
sudden memory of my standard _ Before 
I had time to think again, your chape- 
rone had gathered you into her grasp and 
you were whisked off. That was—’’ 

John entered with his hod of coal and 
so the narrative was suspended for the 
time When he had goneagain, and the 
room had been plunged into a temporary 
darkness, that gradually lifted as the 
tongues of flame pierced the mass of fuel, 
the narrative was resumed. 

‘* Just after you had gone the hostess 
came up and carried me off in turn to 
introduce me to her guest, and my train 
of thought was put aside. The guest 
was tall, but angular. She was dark, but 
uncomfortably so. Her manner was re- 
fined and esthetic, but there Was a sus- 
picion of affectation about her that I 
detested. My ideal had received a bruise. 
That night I thought of all these things, 
serenely, but with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing within me. It was not the salad, 
nor the punch, but a realization that you 
were so very far removed from my stand- 
ard I analyzed you thoroughly, and 
the deeper I penetrated the more glaring 
became the discrepancies I found. You 
were short, and fair, and your manner 
was quiet and dependent. You had 
opinions, but you did not seek to express 
them, and you seemed to endeavor to 
adjust yourself to the individuality of 
your companion’ I could not find a 
point wherein you and my ideal agreed. 

“¢It was just at this time, I think, that 
I experienced one of the queerest sensa- 
tions that ever came over me. It was 
like a stroke of something, I cannot tell 
what. I do not even know if I can 
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adequately describe it, but I know that 
I was suddenly convinced of the fact 
that whatever might be the difference 
between you and my standard, you were 
to become my wife. It was probably the 
warning of fate, so I do not try to ex- 
plain it. There was the unsurmountable 
future, that you were my ultimate—yes, 
I might say my ultimate—wife, and, 
strange and even impolite though it may 
have been, I could not help regarding 
you thenceforth in that odd capacity. 

‘¢ To be sure I realized that this signi- 
fied a downfall of my principles, an 
abandonment of my standards, a viola- 
tion of my resolution, yet I could not 
withstand the terrible force of the ccon- 
viction that in youI had met my fate. 
I have often wondered if other men have 
this experience. I pity them if they do, 
for I do not know when I have suffered 
more than I did when I realized that you 
were the woman I ought to marry.”’ 

‘‘And do you regard that as a great 
compliment to me ?’’ asked his wife. 

‘No; and that is what has been wor- 
rying me, and driving me half mad for 
That is what has 
made the frown come between my eyes. 
That is my confession, little wife, and I 
am throwing myself on your mercy now 
in making it. But you must not inter- 
rupt me. I have not finished yet, for I 
have still to tell you how I struggled 
against the wave of fatalism that swept 
over me; how I felt the love growing 
until I could resist it no longer Why 
did I do this? Well, because I had a 
good deal of faith in my first resolutions, 
and I thought that it was a matter of 
sound, accurate judgment that should 
be my guide, and I did not believe in 
my impulse. Yes, it was a struggle be- 
tween my judgment and my impulse, 
between calculation and instinct, between 
my pride and my love, and I shall never 
cease thanking my lucky star for the 
result. 

‘‘I had made no progress in the fight 
when I met you again, and I thought 
then how unfortunate it was that I could 
not be permitted to work out my own 
salvation without being influenced by 
your presence. You see, all of my sym- 
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-—did you ever hear of such an idiot, 
anyway? Well, it did seem as. if you 
had obtained some inkling of what was 
seething within me, for you appeared 
more radiant and beautiful than ever that 
night. It was at Mrs. Wheeler’s musi- 
cale, and we seemed to drift together at 
once. 

«1 could see the light come into your 
eyes and the smile to your lips, and I 
knew then that you loved me, and there 
entered a new element into the compli- 
cation, that of my feeling of honor and 
duty. It appeaed to meas if I were persons 
ally responsible now for your happiness as 
well as my own, and I could not restrain 
the feeling that I was bound to propose 
whatever might be my own conscientious 
views on the matter. Ido not say that 
you exactly forced me into proposing, 
for I realize that you had no more to do 
with it than—’”’ 

‘“‘Why, Arthur Hardy, how can you 
say such a horrid thing? - Force you, in- 
deed! I should think you would be 
ashamed of yourself for even suggesting 
it.”’ His wife was in a blaze of indig- 
nation that he made no haste to quench. 

‘‘«Now, my _ dear,’’ he _ protested, 
««don’t you see what I mean when I say 
that? I-want you to see that I felt that 
your feelings in the matter were of some 
worth, and had some weight and should 
be considered, and that in my being in- 
duced to them a trifle you did have 
an influence, indirectly and unconsci- 
ously, upon my final action. Don’t 
you see that? I am glad, dear, that 
you understand me, for I would not 
have you imagine for a moment that 
I blame you, or that there is any blame 
to be put on anyone, or that there has 
been any harm done, for Iam the happiest 
man alive this moment—that is, I would 
be were I perfectlysure that you would 
forgive me for what I have done.”’ 

‘“‘What have you done?”’’ asked his 
wife in anon-committal way, clasping her 
hands over her knee and throwing her 
head back as far as it would go, while 
looking at him steadily and quizzically. 

‘‘T’ve married you under false pre- 
tenses, and I want you to say that you 
pardon me.’’ 

‘*Go on with your story and I shall 
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She did not move and was so 
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see. 


. evidently in command of the situation 


that he felt nervous when he resumed. 

‘** As soon as I had seen that light in 
your eyes and that smile of welcome on 
your lips—’’ - 

‘« By the way, dear’’—the sound of 
that word was thrillingly grateful to him 
—‘‘don’t you think you took a great 
deal for granted when you construed that 
light and that smile as tokens of love.’’ 

‘*T’ll not answer. I’m not going to 
be interrupted. As I was saying, as 
-oon’ as I had seen you I made up my 
mind to propose to you that night, and 
I proceeded to carry out my intention 
with what must have seemed a rather 
nervous hurry. I do not—’’ 

‘¢ Yes, you were very much troubled. 
I had had three proposals before then, 
and I do not believe that all three of the 
unsuccessful men exhibited as much 
tremulous doubt and fear and eagerness 
to have it over with, all put together, as 
you did. ‘Then, too, we had met so sel- 
dom, only three or four times, that I was 
taken somewhat unawares, and I could 
not help thinking you were acting very 
strangely. But go on.’’ 

‘Yes, dear. I was quite nervous. 
I asked you if you did not want to sit 
down, and then I deliberately walked 
you twice around that great room before 
we did sit down. It was in a cozy cor- 
ner, where there was little chance for 
interruption, and there I proposed. I 
know I was abrupt, and startling, and 
that I took you at a disadvantage. Per- 
haps I did it purposely, in the hope that 
—.’’ He hesitated a moment. 

«« That what ?’’ she insisted. 

‘«T cannot tell you.”’ 

‘*You must. Your confession, would 
not be complete unless you gave me 
everything about the matter.’’ She in- 
sisted so prettily, clasping her hands out 
toward him, that he could not refuse. 

‘‘Well, then, that you might reject 
me. Oh, my darling, I cannot tell you 
how I loved you at that moment, and yet 
how I dreaded to let go my ideal. You 


can never know what I suffered in that 
corner, and I hope I shall never suffer so- 
again.’’ 

‘«T sincerely trust that there will never 
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be ‘another opportunity for such a situ- 
ation. But isn’t that rather a paradox ?”’ 
Mrs. Hardy changed her attitude again 
and rocked back and forth in her chair 
briskly. 

‘‘Well, I cannot explain it any fur- 
ther.’’ Her husband was about at his 
wits’ end. ‘‘ All I knowis that you did 
not dislike me, and when you told me 
so, and added that you might even be 
convinced by further acquaintance that 
you loved me, I felt such a mixture of 
delight and disappointment that is wholly 
beyond expression. I really think, how- 
ever, that at each successive shock that 
my ideal received, my grief over its dis- 
aster became less and less, and I have no 
idea when it entirely ceased. I do 
know, however, that, having been ac- 
cepted—’’ 

‘¢ Upon trial, you know,’’ interrupted 
his wife. 

‘¢ Of course, upon trial, but yet prac- 
tically accepted, I gave myself up to an 
abandonment of joy that drove all 
thought of my sacrifice from me for some 
hours. Yes, I did regard it then in that 
light, as a sacrifice, but I could not help 
confessing to myself that my love had 
driven a pretty clever bargain.’’ 

There was silence for a minute, and 
then she asked: ‘Is there any more?’’ 

‘©Oh, yes!’’ he exclaimed, starting 
from hisrevery. ‘‘ There is a good deal 
to tell, but I shall summarise it some- 
what. There is no need of going through 
with the details of our subsidiary court- 
ship during the period that I was on 
trial, the gradual fading away of my 
scruples, my final declaration of inde- 
pendence from my resolution, followed 
by a single pang of doubt, a week before 
our marriage, which was immediately 
pushed aside as unworthy—and at last 
our union. 

‘¢ But I must not neglect to give you 
an idea of the sufferings I endured all 
this time—not steadily, but at intervals, 
when the irrepressible thought came to 
me that in some way or other I had de- 
ceived you, that I was sort of an impos- 
tor, and that really I was marrying you 
under what might be termed false pre- 
tenses. Itwas a good deal of a bug bear 
to me all the time, and I frequently felt 
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moved to throw myself at your feet, con- 
fess all that I have told you to-night, and 
ask your forgiveness.’’ 

‘*Why, Arthur, you really did not 
think that fou had done me an injustice 
in any way, did you?’ Mrs. Hardy 
seemed to ask for information and her 
words brought a gleam of eagerness into 
her husband’s eyes as he replied : 

«Yes, I honestly did, and after we 
were married that thought grew within 
me, until I actually began to fear that 
you might accidentally find out my 
trouble, and then, feeling yourself hurt 
by my actions, repudiate me. I did not 
stop to think that there was not the slight- 
est chance in the world of your ever 
knowing of my ideal unless I told you 
myself; but the trouble was, that I could 
not remember whether or not I had ever 
mentioned the matter to anyone. That 
uncertainty almost drove me wild, know- 
ing as I did that those things have a 
tendency to spread horribly. You never 
heard a whisper of anything of the sort, 
did you?”’ - 

‘«No, but you may be sure that if I 
had I should have come to you with it at 
once.’’ She seemed to take on a more 
determined manner that sent a chill 
through him. He was eagerly watching 
each movement of her face, scanning her 
closely for the least sign of her final at- 
titude in the matter. 

‘« But you didn’t, and so I am the first 
to give you a hint. Iam glad of that. 
You cannot realize what a weight this 
has become te me, what a burden it 
has been on my happiness during the 
past six months. You have noticed my 
preoccupation, of course, and the growth 
of my frown, and I have known that you 
were grieving over such things, yet I could 
not summon the courage to tell you. My 
secret has ‘become my _all-absorbing 
thought. I have been unduly sensitive 
about it, I know, and perhaps I have 
made a fool of myself, but I could not 
help it. I have thought of nothing, 
night or day, but of my injustice to you, 
and it has become so completely master 
of me that I have at last feared for my 
reason. It has thus been my last resort 
to save myself from lunacy, that I have 
told you all, and now, my dear wronged 
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wife, I throw myself on your mercy and 
ask you to forgive me if you can.”’ 

He had reached over suddenly and 
taken her hands, and his face was beneath 
hers, and his eyes were burning in their 
beseeching when the bell at the front 
door rang. Mrs. Hardy sprang to her 
feet and ran to the curtains between the 
room in which they were sitting and the 
front parlor, and drew them sharply to- 
gether. Then, returning to her husband, 
she placed her hands again in his, and 
just as there was a noise as of people be- 
ing ushered into the parlor, she whis- 
pered : 

‘« Arthur, dear, it is one of the oddest 
things I ever knew, this story of yours, 
but the oddest thing about it is the re- 


WITHIN A PALACE 


OVER THERE. 


been trying to tell you nearly as long as 
you have been waiting to tell yours. So 
that there is no need for me to tell mine 
now. I may, some day, when we have 
both forgotten yours, for they are too 
much alike to be told close together. 
But meantime, since we know why we 
have been frowning, and inasmuch as we 
love each other, and are perfectly happy 
and contented, let us forget that we ever 
had any ideals.’’ 

With that she put herself up on tip-toe 
and kissed him before he could lean down 
to her, and then, as John at the side 
door-way announced callers, they went 
forth together through the portiers smil- 
ing, and with their brows free from 
frowns. 


semblance between it and one that I have G. A. Lyon, Jr. 


WITHIN A PALACE OVER THERE. 


VENETIAN, tall and slim, my fond heart loves, 
A With deep insatiate ardor—yet I know 
She heeds it less than the encircling doves, 
Brushing yon tower, rain-swept and wind a-glow. 
Though surrounded by Renaissance treasures rare, 
She dwells, a captive, in a palace over there. 


I praise her face of Lenten lily white, 

And to her chiseled form I bend the knee, 
But in my court, a rail of iron might— 

Of prejudice—debars my love from me 
E’en she, as oft’ to her I lay heart bare, 

Stands cold, aloof, within a palace over there. 


Nor will her guardian grant that we may glide 
In gondola—-or yet that I should touch 
My hand to her’s. Forever, I must abide, 
Content with what’s accorded all. That much 
Is simply gazing at my lady fair— 
A Venetian statue, in a palace over there 
—Mignon Villars. 





AT ELLISON’S RANCH. 


N every side stretched the brown 
prairie. A bare trail threaded 
across it, due east and west. Be- 

side the trail was a single sod cabin; no 
other human habitation—from the east- 
ern horizon to the western. 

In this cabin lived three people—a 
man, a woman and a girl. The old peo- 
ple said the girl was their daughter ; per- 
haps .she was, for rare flowers sometimes 
spring from noxious soils. 

The old man kept some sheep, and 
the boundless prairie was their pasture. 
Sometimes the girl helped herd them. 
Mounting her pony in true rough-rider 
fashion, she would be away all day, from 
the time the sun came up over the east- 
ern edge of the prairie until it went 
down again in a red haze behind the 
western edge. 

At such times} she was happy; at 
others, the world seemed very narrow and 
drear. ‘There was but one break in the 
monotony of life at Ellison’s Ranch. 
Every Tuesday the stage crept along the 
trail, going from east to west; every 
Saturday it crept back again, going from 
west to east. Hatch, the driver, always 
stopped to give his horses water at the 
well; sometimes he and old Ellison ex- 
change a word. If Babe was not about 
Hatch would make excuse to linger until 
the chance came for a furtive nod of 
recognition; furtive, because Ellison 
glowered angrily if he saw it. 

One day Hatch stopped longer than 
usual. His solitary passenger, a man 
from the States, was ill and could go no 
further. The heat and the alkali dust 
had been to much for him. 

Ellison was away upon the prairie. 
Hatch stated the case to the two women. 
‘¢We cayn’t hev him in here,’’ said the 
elder woman; ‘‘we jes’ ain’t got no 
place. An’ Ellison, he wouldn’t hev it, 
nohow.”’ . 

‘<The man’s likely to die ef he goes 
on,’’ expostulated Hatch. ‘‘ He’s fainted 
I dunno how many times, a’ ready. 
You’ ll jes’ ev to keer fur him till I come 


by Saturday. Then I’ll take him back 
to Centreville.’’ 

*¢] dunno what Ellison ’Ilsay.’’ The 
woman shook her head dubiously and 
made no movement of assent. ‘‘ You'll 
hev to see him.’’ 

‘<I cayn’t wait fur him,’’ answered the 
driver, ‘‘so you’ll jes’ hev to say, and 
say yes.”’ 

Babe had stolen to the side of the high 
covered wagon and caught sight of its 
occupant. ‘The pale face of the young 
man moved her womanly sympathies. 

‘< You ken bring him in,’’ she said to 
the driver, authoritatively ; then, turning 
to the elder woman, added: ‘‘ You 
needn’t be afeard—you ken tell him I 
done it.”’ 

The stage crept lumberingly away 
again, leaving only a dusty trail to mark 
whither it had gone, and the silence and 
loneliness of the vast prairie settled down 
once more around and about Ellison’s 
Ranch. 

Toward night a rider came up out of 
the unfathomable distance to the west. 
A long way off his silhouette could be 
seen, clearly outlined against the wine- 
red background of the setting sun. 

Babe threw herself upon her pony and 
rode away to meet him. As she neared 
the rider the latter drew rein and accosted 
her surlily. 

‘« Was yer huntin’ fer me, Babe? Was 
yer afeard I was lost!’’ ‘There was a 
sneer in both words and voice. 

‘<No,’’ answered the girl, looking at 
him curiously to note the effect of her 
message: ‘*Ther’s a man down ther, 
that’s all. I come to tell yer.”’ 

«‘«A man! What the is he doin’ 
ther ?”’ 

‘«He’s sick.’’ Babe narrated the cir- 
cumstances as briefly as possible. Then 
she added : 

‘<I come out to tell yer, so’s yer 
needn’t make no row with mam. Yer 
needn’t row with her, cause she hadn’t 
nothing to do with i. ‘ I had him took 
in, myself.’’ 
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Then she paused, waiting expectantly 
for the torrent of oaths and abuse that 
she felt sure would follow. But for once 
she was disappointed, as the man rode 
along quietly beside her. 

‘¢ Dad must be sick himself,’’ thought 
the girl. 

When Hatch returned on Saturday, he 
found that he could not relieve Ellison 
of his unwelcome guest for many a day. 
On the next trip he brought some little 
comforts and delicacies from the settle- 
ment, and even spoke of a doctor. 

‘Don’t go bringing any more folks 
out here for me to house and feed,’’ ob- 
jected Ellison ; ‘‘ the feller’s doin’ well 
enough, an’ yer ken git him away purty 
soon. Then yer ken doctor him all yer 
a mind ter.’’ 

During the day Ellison kept away from 
the cabin, and left the sick man to the 
care of the two women. Babe nursed 
him with a tenderness for which her 
rough and cheerless life could have af- 
forded no training nor precedent. 

As the stranger grew better and began 
to take notice of his surroundings, she 
became self-conscious and so_ kept 
away from him more. Only when he 
was sleeping she would come and stand 
beside his bed, or sit by him, studying 
his face intently as if trying to compre- 
hend what manner of being this was that 
had come into her life from the outer 
world. 

One day he opened his eyes suddenly 
and spoke to her. The girl started 
away. ‘Sit still, Babe, please,’’ he said, 
‘¢T want to talk with you—about your- 
self. How did you come to be here ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t jest know what you mean,”’ 
answered the girl,slowly. ‘I hev lived 
here always, a’most.’’ 

‘¢ You don’t mean that you have lived 
in. this one spot all your life !’’ 

‘Ever sense I ken remember. Dad 
and mam kem here when I wuz little.”’ 

‘¢ And haven’t you ever-been away ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I hain’t never been to the set- 
tlement, even. I haint been nowhere, 
cept out there on the prairie.”’ 

‘¢ Would you like to go away ?”’ 

‘¢ Wouldn’t I, though ?”’ 

To go away would be to escape from 
prison—even though the walls of that 


AT ELLISON'S RANCH. 


prison were the faraway lines where sky 
and prairie met, where earth and the 
empyrean blended into one indefinable 
haze. 

‘* Would you like to go with me?”’ 

The swift blood mounted higher in the 
girl’s brown face, but she looked trust- 
ingly into the eyes of her questioner and 
answered quietly : 

‘‘ If yer wants me ter.”’ 

That was all there was of it. No love 
passages, no protestations of affection— 
no kiss, even, to seal the compact. Per- 
haps she did not expect these things, she 
knew so little of life. 

Nor did she question him. He wanted 
her—that was enough. She knewsolittle 
of the evil that men do. 

The stranger grew better. He said that 
he should be ready to go with Hatch on 
his next trip. It became tacitly under- 
stood that Babe was going, too. 

When the morning came, Ellison mut- 
tered an imprecation upon them both 
and rode away into the wilderness of the 
prairie. 

In the woman’s eyes was a suspicion 
of moisture. 

‘* Mebbe it’s best so, Babe,’’ she said. 
‘«T hope it’s best so.”’ 

But in the face of the honest driver, 
Hatch, was a look of dumb sorrow as he 
put them down together at the railway 
station at the settlement. 

A year later the stage stopped again to 
leave a passenger at Ellison’s Ranch. 
Babe got out wearily. She carried a child 
in her arms. The woman came and took 
the child tenderly from her. 

‘Is he dead ?”’ she asked. 

Babe shook her head, by way of an- 
swer. 

‘¢Wuz yer married?’’ It was Ellison 
who spoke, and his voice was harsh, un- 
feeling, unsympathetic. 

Again the negative shake of her head. 

Ellison rose and went out of the cabin. 
A grim, malicious smile showed itself 
upon the hard face. 

‘¢ The sin of the parent has been vis- 
ited upon the child,’’ said the older 
woman, kneeling beside Babe. Thenshe 
cried out: ‘‘Oh, Lord! be kind to the 
child of my sin.’’ 

‘© You are my child, and not his,’’ she 














said, explaining her own sorrow to Babe. 
‘¢ That is why he hated us; and when I 
let you go,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ it was because 
he said he would kill me if I warned 
you.”” 

Hatch continued to stop at Ellison’s 
Ranch, as before. He came to know 
Babe’s story, and his sympathy found 
expression in his reserved and respectful 
demeanor. 

Sometimes they talked together, as if 
they were old friends meeting after a long 
absence. 

One day Hatch managed to tell the 
girl, in uncouth phrase enough, but with 
a gentleness that redeemed all else, that 
he loved her and wanted her to be his 
wife. 





DEATH. 
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She turned away from him with a low 
cry of protest. 

‘¢No, no,’’ she cried, ‘‘ it is too late. 
If I could have heard such words before, 
and known their meaning. But it is too 
late now.”’ 

And so these two women lived out 
their sorrowful lives, the one hated and 
sneered at by the one man whose right it 
was to care for and protect her ; the oth- 
er loved and despaired of by the one 
man to whose care and protection she 
should have committed herself. 

Too late they had both learned the 
lessons of life, and so both lived and died 
—unnumbered among Les miserables of 
this earth. 

James Knapp Reene. 

















EATH ! 





In the opal morning a budded flower, 


Flashing with dew, the leaves with swayings light 
Clap and re-clap ; nor yet its after-power 
Darkens the morning, or dims the noonday light. 
A breath of song floats under the sleeping sky, 


Death ! 
What of its hue? 


Its delicate scent reveals ? 


The petals of Death ope’ one by one. 


Oh, why? 








The heart of the flower lies hid, we wonder so, 
Oh, what of the potent spell 


We wish to know— 


We raise thé urn—none may aforetime tell— 
We raise the urn—the petals, one by one, 


Death! 


Slip into the brimming days of ages run. 





Yet the heart of the flower is unrevealed, 


Like a lily, blighted under a chilling blast ; 
The heart lies frozen, its potent spell is sealed 

To ope’ but when the multitude is past. 
When through the gloaming breaks the mystic spell, 
The heart reveals its hue. 





Oh, Death is well! 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 

















AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF PIERRE 


ATE one afternoon in the fall of 183— 
a horseman might be seen passing 
through the woods that lie near 
the little village of Lewall, in the 
province of the Ardeunes, he was 
dusty and _ travel-stained, and both 
horse and rider showed signs of the 
fatigue of their journey. ‘The man was 
tall and finely formed, of about thirty 
years, with just a sprinkling of grey in 
his close cropped curly hair; he was 
well-dressed, a fact that even the mud 
and dust upon his clothing failed to 
conceal. 

Pierre Marteau had been a soldier in 
his earlier days, to which his erect car- 
riage and splendid set upon the horse 
well attested, but for many years the 
sabre of the chasseur had hung above the 
fireplace at home, while the soldier was 
hidden in the more peaceful occupation 
of the farmer, and, but for an ugly 
sword-cut over the temple, and a slight 
lameness, the result of a bullet-wound, 
none would have recognized in the Pierre 
Marteau of to-day the dashing young 
guardsman of ten years before. 

Just now his face wore an anxious ex- 
pression, for night was coming on and 
of late many a dark deed had been done 
in the Ardeunes forests. Monsieur Mar- 
teau was no coward but, with the profits 
of his seasons crops in his pocket, a 
mans’ natural anxiety may well be par- 
doned. 

‘¢ Steady, Phrynette !’’ he said, as the 
horse swerved at a dead tree, that the 
gloaming had converted into a grotesque 
monster. ‘‘We must soon find some 
habitation hereabouts,’’ but in spite of 
his assuring words he glanced anxiously 
down the road that the gathering dark- 
ness was already beginning to hide. 

For nearly two miles he rode on, 
trusting more to the instinct of the horse 
to keep to the road than relying on his 
own knowledge that had become almost 
useless, till he saw a light some little 
distance from the road and recognized it 
as coming from an inn kept by Mother 
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MARTEAU, 


Rouget, a well-known local character. 
That the place had a bad reputation, he 
knew, but it was obviously impossible to 
proceed on account of the darkness, and 
then, too, Pierre felt a secret confidence 
in his own powers, so turning up theside 
road to the house, he dismounted and 
rapped heavily upon the door with the 
butt of his riding-whip. A bright-eyed 
girl of about eighteen, with a pleasant, 
rosy face, and a perfect wealth of nut- 
brown hair answered his knock. 

‘Can I find lodging for myself and 
my horse,’’ said Pierre, ‘‘ I have lost my 
way in the darkness and I am forced to 
ask your hospitality.’’ 

‘*Show the gentleman in, Marie! 
Show the gentleman in,’’ whined a voice 
from within the room, and as Pierre 
Marteau entered he saw that the speaker 
was an old woman who rose to greet him 
as he advanced toward the open fire that 
the coldness of the season made very 
necessary. ‘‘ Will the gentleman have 
some supper ?’’ old Mother Rouget asked 
and as Pierre nodded affirmatively, the 
girl she had called Marie began to clear 
away the remnants of their own meal, 
and prepare the table for his supper. 

The old woman bustled around to show 
Pierre where he might stable his horse, 
and held a lantern while he made Phry- 
nette comfortable for the night. When 
he returned he found that Marie had 
made good use of her time, and he was 
soon seated before his meal with Marie 
waiting upon him and Mother Rouget 
brewing him a glass of hot punch. 

Pierre had seated himself facing the fire 
when he Rad come in, and now, as ‘he 
glanced into the mirror over the mantel, 
he noticed Mother Rouget take a little 
phial from her pocket and drop some 
liquid from it into the glass of punch 
she held in her hand. 

Immediately all he had heard of the 
place flashed over his mind ; of the Jew- 
ish peddler that had last been seen upon 
the very road over which he himself had 
come; of M. Leroux, the attorney, who 
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had left Lemarle for the quarter-sessions 
at Charleville, and had never reached his 
destination. These, and many another 
story of mysterious crime, passed through 
Pierre’s mind in the instant he noticed 
Mother Rouget’s action, and he half 
wished he had trusted himself to the 
darkness rathef than to the mercy, of 
these human fiends, and yet, pshaw! they 
were only a couple of women. 

Just then Marie interrupted his medi- 
tations by placing the punch before him, 
at the same time giving him a significant 
. nudge, and whispering, ‘‘ Drink it not, 
Monsieur.”’ 

Pierre smiled and nodded his head, 
then, as Mother Roguet turned her head 
to hide a smile of exultation, he’ dashed 
the contents of the glass into a pitcher 
of milk that stood near upon the table, 
and, with a remark upon the excellence 
of the brewing, he rose and asked to be 
shown his room. Marie hastily lighted a 
candle and started to grant his request, 
but the old woman snatched the candle 
from her hand, and, with an imprecation 
upon her forwardness, begged Pierre to 
follow her. She led him upstairs to a 
back bedroom, and having lighted the 
candle, bade him good night. 

As soon as she had left him, Pierre ex- 
amined the room; he found the lock on 
the door was held in place by a single 
nail, and a more careful scrutiny showed 
that, that nail was but loosely in place. 
Going to the bed, he pushed it’s back 
against the door, and strengthened his 
barricade by placing the table and all the 
chairs in the room upon the bed, then 
taking his pistols from his saddle-bags he 
replaced the priming, which, as he had 
expected, had been tampered with, and 
then seating himself by the open win- 
dow, began his vigil. 

He had almost fallen asleep waiting, 
when he was aroused by hearing a whis- 
pering outside his door, and it was with 
no little surprise that he discovered from 
the deep tones of the voice that at least 
one of the speakers was a man; hecrept 
as close to the door as the barricade he 
had constructed would allow,and listened. 

‘¢ He is asleep; I can hear him snor- 
ing,’’ began the deep-toned voice of the 
man; ‘‘is he armed?”’ 
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«Yes! but I have wetted the priming 
of his pistols,’’ answered a voice that 
Pierre immediately recognized as that of 
Mother Rouget. 

A moment’s silence, and then the 
deeper voice spoke again. 

‘¢ Did he drink the punch ?’’ 

And the old hag answered, tersely, 
sees” - 

Then the door was tried, and from the 
muttered curses, Pierre could hear that 
they were surprised to find that the door 
resisted their efforts. Ina few moments 
he heard their footsteps descending the 
stairs, but feared some new deviltry, from 
the fact that the attempt on the door had 
been so readily abandoned. Nor was he 
deceived. He noticed a ray of light 
come up through a crack in the floor 
where the bed had been, and as the ray 
grew larger, he realized that a section of 
the floor was sinking, and when it had 
sunk nearly three feet, as he had half ex- 
pected, a man with a coarse, shaggy head 
of red hair and an unkempt beard of the 
same hue, climbed upon it and from 
thence sprang upon the floor. 

Pierre Marteau had been often under 
fire during his years of service,-and many 
a medal attested his bravery. Scarce had 
his nocturnal visitor gained a footing 
upon the floor, ere Pierre had grappled 
with him, and to and fro they struggled, 
each realizing that death awaited the 
vanquished. The assassin made an at- 
tempt to reach the knife at his belt, and 
in so doing half released his hold. In 
the twinkling of an eye Pierre had him 
with a grip that meant victory, and with 
a mighty heave, threw his assailant over 
his shoulder, breaking his neck. 

The struggle had been of short dura- 
tion. Neither had uttered a word, for 
both realized the magnitude of the stake, 
and breath might well be better used. 

Now the voice of Mother Rouget broke 
the silence. 

‘« Jean! Jean !’’ she called, ‘‘ hast thou 
done it?’’ And receiving no answer, she 
began to clamber up through the open- 
ing. 

Scarce had she gained a footing upon 
the floor than Pierre seized her, and, with 
strips torn from the bedding, bound her 
securely to the bed-post. 
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Then, as the day was dawning in the 
East, he lowered himself through the 
opening in the floor, and mounting 
Phrynette, he rode into Lemarle to the 
office of the gendarme, and securing 
the services of several officers, they rode 
back to Mother Rouget’s and found that 
the old hag had nearly succeeded in free- 
ing herself from her bonds. 

An investigation of the cellar showed 
the bones of several skeletons and one 
body in a state of putrefaction, which, 
by means of a birth-mark, was iden- 
tified as that of the missing attorney, 
Leroux. 


AT MILKING TIME. 





Mother Rouget was tried and con- 
victed, but died in prison before the date 
fixed for her execution. Pierre’s noc- 
turnal visitor, who was quite dead upon 
the arrival of the gendarmes, was found 
to be ason ef the old hag. Marie, her 
grand-daughter, who had come to her 
but a week before Pierte’s memorable 
visit, was acquitted of all connection 
with the crimes of Mother Rouget and 
her son, and Pierre, who in after years 
became a most successful farmer and large 
land owner, when he told the story would 
always bend and kiss his wife, whom he 
called—Marie. 





* 


‘ AT MILKING TIME. 


EIGHO! and where is the milkmaid gone ?. Untouch’d lies the painted churn ; 
The dairy vacant, and hush’d, and still, seems waiting her slow return. 
But work grows hard on a day like this; who wouldn’t the truant play 
When the brooks, and flow’rs, and the whisp’ring trees, are beck’ning one away? 
So down the pasture, and thro’ the bars, and up past the rustic mill, 
And across the bridge sweet Chloe goes, till she climbs the vineclad hill. 


Chloe ! Chloe! it’s time for the milking now ! 


And what of Robin, the sturdy lad whom the farmer sent, at morn, 
To banish the vagrant, saucy weeds that riot amid the corn? 


He has tied his horses to the fence ; they are idly nodding now, 
And the impudent nettle grows apace, unhinder’d by the plow. 


Ah, well! did Chloe, the naughty witch, as she pass’d him in the field, ‘ 
Just murmur a bashful ‘‘ Come with me!’’ so swee* that he could but yield? 
Chloe! Chloe! its time for the milking now ! 





Nelly Rooth Simmons. 














IN THE STORM. 





“A GULL, WITH ITS LONESOME CRY, 


T seemed to Calvert that the sea- 
washed air was full of gulls. Heavy 
clouds were piled in the west, and 

the flecks of foam that scudded to his 
feet quivered with the coming storm. 

He could not trust himself to go to the 
cottage just yet. He had thought himself 
strong enough to come down and meet 
Lydia Ramage and forbid her to do this 
monstrous thing, but when he reached 
the village he found that he had overesti- 
mated his strength. 

How long he had been acquainted 
with Lydia, and how short the time since 
he discovered that he loved her! Not 
until she had written that letter in which 
she accused herself of the theft of the 
money did he know what she was to 
him. The thought of her in such dire 
disgrace worked on him a feeling he now 
knew had been slumbeing for years. He 
loved her. And he knew her pride, the 
pride of the Ramages. She had con- 
fessed to a grave fault, and in that con- 
fession she had given up all that the 
world held for her. Nay, as Lydia was, 
she must have given up heaven itself 
when she owned herself a thief. 


SWOOPED INTO THE CURVE OF AN INCOMING WAVE.”” 


A bell boomed out above the roar and 
rattle’ of the water. It was the bell 
of the factory, Azs factory since the 
death of his father—the factory where 
Lydia’s father was superintendent, the 
factory from whose safe the thousand 
dollars had been abstracted. What had 
Lydia wanted with a taousand dollars ? 

Calvert could give but one answer to 
that question ; the money had gone to 
that scape grace, Sam Williams, the son 
of the widow Lydia’s father had married 
and burried within a year. 

Williams had long cared for Lydia, ail 
Lydia’s little world knew that, and in his 
numerous escapades Lydia had shielded 
him from her fathers wrath. 

It all appeared to Calvert now, her 
protection of the man, her taking blame 
from her father for the man’s sake, and 
he knew why she had taken the money. 

A heat leaped into his face. Lydia a 
thief! It would have gone hard with 
any one to accuse her to him thus, but 
she had been her own accuser. And to 
love such a man as Williams! Yet who 
may guarantee the sort of man a woman 
will love! But Lydia! 
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A great gull with its lonesome storm- 
cry swooped into the curve of an incom- 
ing wave, then rose and sped out across 
the black tide and was lost in the immen- 
sity of cloud and mist. 

The factory bell had stopped ringing, 
the hands must be at work again after 
the dinner hour. Now was the oppor- 


tunity to go to Lydia and command her 


IN THE STORM. 


resented his lack of sight, and she had let 
the love of Sam Williams prevail with her ! 

A gull came so close to him that he 
dodged to escape its dripping wings, and 
he watched it labor out into the wrack of 
the storm. Had not Lydia’s life become 
like that ? 

Calvert turned landward. There were 
some old trees beside the road, and under 
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‘“‘THAT YOU, MR. CALVERT ?”’ 


to silence, to assure her that her sick 
father should not forfeit his place in the 
factory because of what she had done. 

This had been the tenor of her letter, 
the asking that her father should not suf- 
fer for her fault. 

And years ago! years ago he had seen 
Lydia with hey great eyes filled with a 
light he had not then comprehended. 
He comprehended it now—she had liked 
him then, and he had been blind to the 
fact. Going away from her, letting her 
think that she was nothing to him, what 
was more likely than that her pride had 


these came a rude ox-cart. It must be 
the shop-keeper, Saul’s. If Lydia’s crime 
were known in the village, Saul would 
freely ventilate it; he must know the 
truth of that. 

The noise of the surf was loud, and 
he reached the cart before the man walk- 
ing beside it saw or heard him. 

‘* That you, Mr. Calvert ?’’ said Saul. 
‘¢Storm comin’. Goin’ to the fact’ry ? 
There’s part o’ the fact’ry ;’’ he pointed 
to along box in the cart, along with 
some other wares. ‘‘ For Ramage,’’ he 
said, laconically. 
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“«Why,’’ began Calvert, with a start, 
“¢surely—”’ 

‘‘No,’’ interrupted Saul, ‘‘ not dead 
yet. But I takes things in time. Ram- 
age was never sick before ; now he’s sick 
his pride won’t let him have people say 
he got sick only to get well again. Sorry 
for Lydia ; she’s a woman that’s what she 
is, and I don’t keer who knowsit. She’s 
a woman. Wish she wasn’t, so Sam 
Williams couldn’t git her. Must hurry. 
Storm’s nigh.’’ 

Calvert watched the cart jog on. 
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The joyous barking of the dog must 
have been heard in the cottage when Cal- 
vert reached the picket fence, for the door 
opened suddenly, and there stood Lydia, 
pale as ever, calm as ever, more beautiful 
than ever in his sight, now that great 
sorrow shadowed her. 

When she saw who was outside a slow 


LYDIA WASHING THE DISHES. 


So it was currently expected that Wil- 
liams would marry Lydia! And the tak- 
ing of the money was not known. Thank 
God! he had come in time. 

A dog barked. Lydia’s Newfound- 
land was leaping in recognition round 
him. ‘‘ Tige!’’ 

Calvert patted the huge animal which 
had been Lydia’s brute companion for 
years. 


color mounted to her face, only to go 


and leave her pale as before. Calvert had 
gone in and closed the door against the 
blast before either spoke. 

‘* I did not expect you,’’ then she said, 
placing a chair before the fire. ‘‘ You 
are wet through. The storm will be 
heavy ; the gulls are wild.’’ 

Calvert dropped into the chair. 
father ?’’ he queried. 


‘¢ Your 
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‘*]T think he will not live,’’ she said 
simply. 

She filled a pipe, as her father always 
did when the factory owner came to the 
cottage, and handed it to him, along 
with the paper that came daily for her 
father. 

Calvert’s eyes were rivetted on the fire 


STORM. 





But had he received her letter ? 

She went up to him and touched him 
on the shoulder. Heturned and fiercely 
confronted her. 

‘¢ Lydia,’’ he said, ‘‘ listen tome. One 
thing | must be told—why did you take 
that money ?”’ 


Her eyes looked into his. Her heart 








‘“HE DOES NOT EVEN NEED SO MUCH OF YOUR CLOSE ATTENTION.” 


of sea-wood, the vari-colored spirits of 
the flames reflected in his worried eyes. 
Lydia wiping the _ dinner-dishes, 
watched him. She had confessed to a 
grievous fault, and the man she had con- 
fessed to had hastened to her. Why? 
Her heart beat convulsively. ‘That the 
man she had wronged had hastened to 
her, told her one thing—he meant to 
shield her from the consequences of what 
she had told him she had done. And she 
resented this. He should not do this, 


even though he did it from the respect 
He should not. 


he gave to her father. 





nearly broke. The blame in his face was. 
almost more than she could bear. She 
had placed him away from her forever ; 
a madness had told her to write that 
letter, and she had waited to see what ke 
should do, but the blame in his face now 
was almost more than she could bear. 

‘« Answer me—yes or no,’’ he went on. 
‘¢ Was it for Williams ?’’ 

She saw her chance. He should not 
know how she had regarded him. Her 
love was safe and her one cherished pos- 
session. Name was gone, respect was 
gone—she had voluntarily thrown them 




















away in writing that letter to him—but 
her love for him remained and she must 
guard it with all her strength. 

«‘ Have you the right to ask me that 
question ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Forgive me,’’ he returned ; ‘‘ I have 
not. Nor have I the right to say that | 
grieve that your love could lead you to 
such extremities. You should have re- 
membered your father.’’ He saw that 
her hands clenched. ‘‘ Your father’s 
name is above reproach. He is the man 
my own father trusted beyond others, 
and my father’s trust has come down to 
me.”’ 

‘<T have done what I have done,’’ she 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘and my father 
need not be brought into this discussion. 
He knows nothing of what I have written 
you. Heis dying. When he is dead I 
must suffer for what I have told you I 
have done.’ 

‘¢And do you think I should allow 
this ?’’ he demanded. 
“IT owe your father 
too much for that.’”’ 

Her face went up. 

‘«¢T will have it .as 
1 say,’’ .she said, 
sharply. “Twill 
not allow you to ex- 
cuse me. I will zo¢.’’ 

‘*T do not excuse 
you,’’ he returned. 
‘* Let the thousand 
dollars be my wed- 
ding present to you. 
That is what I came 
to say.”’ 

Without another 
word he left the cot- 
tage. 

Lydia stood there 
petrified. ‘The very 
thing she would have 
hindered had come to pass ; she was to 
be defended by this man, and he was 
to think she loved Williams, and he 
forgave her confessed crime because of 
the respect he owed to her father ! 

A moan from up stairs reached her. 

She went slowly to her father. 

Ramage lay in his bed raving as he had 
raved for days about the money. This 
raving had kept all friends from him ; 
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Lydia had allowed no onttg-see hi 
Scarcely the doctor, for she had Ze 
the doctor who looked after the health 
of the wood-splitters, and got the need- 
ful medicines from him. 

‘¢The money !’’ said Ramage, hoarse- 
ly. ‘* Don’t let any one know. Guilty ! 
guilty ! guilty! And my name has been 
so honored. Guilty! guilty! guilty !’’ 

The word was repeated over and over 
again, as had been the case for days ever 
since the night he came home so oddly 
and fell and hurt his head, and in his 
fever said that word, ‘‘ guilty !”’ 

And it had been this word which 
caused Lydia to keep the world apart 
from him.- He might die, but the world 






““THE DOCTOR SAYS MY FATHER WILL GET WELL.” 


should not know that he was a thief. 
God would understand; for surely the 
fever had been on him when he took the 
money, and hid it somewhere unknown 
to her. No, her father must die an inno- 
cent man, so she took his guilt upon her- 
self. The Ramage pride! Nay, it was 
the Ramage love—her father’s fair name 
should never be smirched. ‘“ Guilty! 
guilty !’’ came the hoarse voice. 
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Now that Calvert had come she must 
know for certain how long her father had 
lo live. She threw a shawl over her head 
and went out, Tige going along with her 
as usual. 

The doctor, in his rough garb, was at 
the door of his cabin. He had seen that 
she was anxious lest her father should get 
well, as he knew of Williams’s preference 
for her and Ramage’s dislike for his dead 
wife’s son, and the doctor’s feeling 
toward Lydia was scarcely friendly. She 
had asked him the same question too 
often and too vividly, and she had kept 
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is the only way for him to be innocent 
in the eyes of those who know him.’’ 
But there was one other thing for her 
to do. She must see the man who alone 
suspected her father’s guilt, who had first 
urged her to hear, in the ravings of de- 
lirium, the confession of the theft of the 
money—she must see her step-mother’s 
son. ‘Guilty! guilty !’’ came the voice 
from her father’s room. She put on her 
hat ; storm or no storm, she must go to 
Williams as he had commanded her to 
do. First, though, she locked Tige in 
the house, for the dog did not love the 
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‘*l AM GOING TO KILL YOU.” 


him too much away from his patient. 

‘*T am glad to say,’’ he said before 
she had a chance to speak, ‘that your 
father is better. Yesterday was the crisis. 
He will get well.’’ 

He saw that she looked stunned. 
raised his hand. 

‘* He does not even need so much of 
your close attention,’’ he said. 

Her face was set and cold as she made 
her way through the wind toward her 
home. Only when she was once more in 
the familiar kitchen, she let herself sink 
to the floor and caught the dog around 
his neck. 

‘« Tige,’’ she said, ‘‘he must die. It 


He 


man she was about to meet. Then she 
went out. 

How the gulls were going out to sea. 

She walked half a mile into the wood, 
to a seat in the clearing where the chop- 
pers held their annual picnic. The trees 
were throwing their arms about in the 
frenzy of the wind, but she heeded not, 
nor the moaning and cracking up in the 
branches. She seated herself without 
looking round. With a dull sense she 
knew that Williams was there waiting for 
her ; that it was a part of his tyranny to 
bring her there. 

‘« Well ?”’ he asked her. 

*« The doctor says father will get well,”’ 
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she said. ‘‘I do not know what to do.”’ 

‘* What do I care for that ?’’ the man 
frowned. ‘*It’s the money I mean. 
Will you take it? I tell you I have that 
amount; that it is in your power to.clear 
his name. Will you take it and save 
your father’s name ?”’ 

She rose to her feet. A branch from 
the tree under which she stood broke 
with a snap and crashed down at her feet. 

‘‘T cannot,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ That is what 
Icametosay. I cannot take the money.”’ 

‘¢ Suppose your father gets well, as the 
doctor says,’” he went on. ‘* Will you 
let him be called a thief? George Ra- 
mage a thief !’’ 

«« He will not be called that.”’ 

‘‘ Not if you do as I want you to do, 
Lydia—not if you marry me. A thous- 
and dollars, earned fearfully, is a good 
deal to give for a wife, but you are worth 
it, Lydia, you are worth it. 

She took a step further from him. 

‘¢ Father will not be called a thief,’’ 
she said. ‘¢I have written to Mr. Calvert 
and told him that 7 took the money.”’ 

Williams bounded toward her, his face 
livid. 

Ppat curt” 
wrote to him!’’ 

‘And he has answered my letter in 
person,’’ she said. ‘‘ He is here.’’ 

‘‘Here!’’ He rushed at her and 
grasped her wrist. ‘‘Here! Then you 
do care for him, as I have always said. 
You love him.’’ 

‘¢T do,’’ she answered sadly. ‘‘ And 
I give him up. In his eyes I am the thief 
of the money. I must save father if I can.’’ 

Williams pressed her wrist till the pain 
was excrutiating, but she would not have 
winced if her arm had broken in his 
grasp. 

‘‘Damn him !’’ he said. ‘I will be 
even with him yet. And you will be glad 
to marry me to save yourself, if you won’t 
do it to save your father.. I will tell him 
that your father is the thief—I will tell 

him that you love him though he cares 
_ nothing for you.”’ 

The next moment she was standing 
there alone. 

She had done what all along it had 
been her care to prevent—she had ruined 
her father as well as herself. 


he screeched. ‘‘ You 
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But would Calvert believe Williams? 
A sudden tensity seized her to know 
whose word would have credence with 
Calvert; if he believed Williams it 
meant that— 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, her hands up 
over her face, ‘‘ he must not despise me 
though he does not love me. What have 
I done !’’ 

But Calvert had seen and heard. After 
he had left the cottage he went to the 
lodging he occupied when he paid his 
periodical visits to the factory, and 
throwing on some dry clothing he 
plunged into the wood, as a place where 
he might be alone to think of all this 
miserableness that had happened. In the 
shadow of a tree he had witnessed the 
meeting of Lydia and Williams and heard 
every word that was said. His s@ul went 
out to Lydia when she owned that she 
loved him, and he could have thrown 
himself at her feet in uttér gladness. But 
he feared what Williams would do to make 
her yield to his wishes. Williams wished 
to see him ; he must put himself in the 
young man’s way. 

He left Lydia with her hands over her 
eyes and went in the direction Williams 
had taken. But the man had disap- 
peared, as had Lydia when he regained 
the wood. Then he feared for her safety; 
what would Williams do to her? 

The storm had come on in earnest, the 
blackest storm of years. 

Was Lydia safe in the cottage with her 
sick father, and that man hating her for 
her refusal of hifn ? 

There was a light in the kitchen, for 
the day had grown dark as night. He 
hung round the cottage. Thespume from 
the sea reached him even there and bit 
at him; the wind raged, the rain lashed. 

The gate-latch clicked sharply. It 
was Williams. He had been drinking, 
and he had put ona strange garb. He 
went boldly into the kitchen, and Cal- 
vert crept after him. 

‘«Lydia,’’ Williams called up the 
stairs, ‘come down and see how your 
precious father will look in prison togs.’’ 

There was a cry up stairs, Ramage 
calling his daughter by name, and Lydia 
crying out that he knew her, he knew 
her. And a dog growled. 
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Williams turned and saw Calvert. 
With a smothered cry he went toward 
him, and Calvert backed out of the 
house. 

‘«So it is you,’’ Williams said, ‘‘ and 
I am nothing to her nor all my years of 
mad devotion, and she would make her- 
self a thief to shield her father would she ? 
and you would see nobility in that. See 
here !’’ he took a bundle of notes from 
his pocket, ‘‘at least I can rob you. 
Your money was to buy her for me. I 
am the thief, I took the money, as I 
would take anything from you. Her 
father missed the money and he dared 
not say a word, and it nearly killed him. 
Look!’’ He tore the notes into shreds 
and scattered them in the wind. ‘‘ This 
is the money I would have given her if 
she would have married me, and she 
loves you, and you may yet get her? I 
am going to kill you.”’ 

Calvert braced himself for the sudden 
rush. But he was too late. There was 
a straining, a tugging; Williams was 
dragging him to the edge of a rocky 
declivity, to fall down which meant 
death. Nearer and nearer the man got 
him. Then Calvert got himself flat on 
the ground, and threw his arms around 
Williams. But Williams was on top of 


him, his hand at Calvert’s throat, press- 
ing and pressing there, while he managed 
to edge toward the rocky opening in the 
earth. 

Calvert’s world was red like blood, the 
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surge of mighty waters was in his ears. 
He knew that he and his opponent were 
on the edge of that rocky hole, that 
Williams was doing his best to get him 
over. He made asupreme effort. But 
the pressure on his throat was too much, 
the roar in his ears partook of the nature 
of a dog’s barking—and then the world 
slipped past him. 

When he opened his eyes he was in 
the cottage kitchen, the doctor bending 
over him. 

‘« Hush !’’ said the doctor. 
try to speak yet awhile. 


“« Do not 
Lydia came for 


me. Do you know, Tige has done for 
Williams? Lydia saw it all, and when 


the worst came she sent the dog at Wil- 
liams. The man is dead—he pitched 
into the place he was dragging you into. 
And Lydia—she has told me it all, about 
the money, about Williams’s villainy, 
and all. She saw him tear up the notes, 
she heard what he said ‘to you. She—’’ 

‘‘Lydia!’’ Calvert managed to say. 
‘“¢ Lydia !’’ 

There was a rustling near him. 

‘¢ Lydia ?’’ he said. <‘‘ Love !’’ 

‘¢ After all these years,’’ he heard 
above the storm outside. ‘‘ After all 
these years,’’ and it was music sweet as. 
the angels make. His hand was caught 
in hers. 

‘‘ Lydia! Love 

And far out at sea the gulls saw the 
flanges of light that come with the end- 
ing of the storm. 
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Robert C. D. Meyer. 
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OURT had adjourned for the day in 
the sleepy river town of Maysville, 
county-seat of one of the rich 

northern counties of Kentucky. The 
shadows were beginning to lengthen, 
and the old hour hand of the town 
clock pointed its grimy finger to the 
hour of four, thereby intimating to 
me that I could, with a good con- 
science shut up my books, and indulge 
in the luxury of a Havana and a glance 
at the daily paper. So kickiug the fire 
that blazed somewhat uncertainly in my 
grate into a more fervent glow —for it was 
as yet early spring and the days were 
cool, I settled down into my most dis- 
reputably comfortable of arm chairs, and 
was just reaching for my cigars on the 
mantle, when there was a knock at my 
office door. <‘‘ Come in’’ I called in not 
the most encouraging of voices for my 
conscience—albeit that of a lawyer, was 
‘¢ void of offense toward God and man’”’ 
and I could see no reason why I should 


not be allowed to enjoy a half an hour in 


peace. There was a shuffling movement 
at the door, a smothered consultation, 
and then the knock was repeated. “With 
a muttered ejaculation which may have 
been a blessing on my visitors, but which 
I am bound in all honor to say did not 
sound like one, I quitted my chair and 
opening the door stood face to face with 
a black and portly negress, who after 
dropping what did duty for a courtesy, 
inquired ‘‘ If this hyah office b’longed to 
Marster Gawge Otis?’’ Being answered 
in the affirmative, and assured that the 
owner of said office stood before her in 
proper person she motioned to a com- 
panion whom I had not before noticed to 
approach and greeted him in the follow- 
ingamicablemanner. ‘‘Come hyah you 
lazy, triflin’ no ’count nigger an take off 
yo’ hat to Marse Gawge Otis. You ain’ 
know him Marse Gawge, an you ain’ 
wanter know him, but ’is name’s Sol’mon 
Brackenridge—Brackenridge fur his ole 
Marster befo de wah an Sol’mon,—Lawd 
knows why Sol’mon bekaze I hev heern 


dat Sol’mon what de good book tells 
about wuz a mighty smart man, an dey 
aint no sich fool as dis niggar in all Ken- 
tucky. Howsomever I’m married ter 
him, sich as he is, twenty year come 
Christmus an’ my name’s Susan Bracken- 
ridge an’ I wanter pension.’’ 

I invited my would-be clients to enter 
and be seated, and while they were en- 
gaged in so doing, mentally noted the 
appearance of the applicants. The 
woman was one of the fast disappearing 
type of the ante-bellum house servant, 
loud mouthed and garrulous, but in most 
cases faithful and trusty—kindly in heart 
with a bark proverbially sharper than her 
bite—respectful to superiors, but lordly 
and domineering to equals and subordi- 
nates. Grown stout with the weight of 
her fifty years this representative of her 
class towered majestically above her un- 
fortunate helpmate. 

The man on the contrary was a deli- 
cate looking mulatto. His loosely knit 
frame was stooped and attenuated, and 
his shoulders had an apolegetic droop, 
while his eyes seemed to be habitually 
cast down as if in deference to his wife’s 
sharp words. So much I took in while 
they seated themselves—the woman in 
the foreground, the man in the duskiest 
recesses of the corner. 

‘‘And so aunty,’’ I said, ‘‘You want a 
pension and want me to get it for you ?”’ 

‘¢ Dat’s des zackly w’at I want Marse 
Gawge. I see dat ole Hinnery Gibb’s 
w’at preaches in de Baptis chuch—how I 
do spise a Baptis, he gits a pension 
fur his ‘‘stinguished services,’’ w’en 
eve’ybody knows fe never wuz in 
no battle an’ never did nuthin’ fur de 
army ’cep’in march ’long wid ’em leetle 
ways an’ steal all de w’ite folks’ chick- 
ings he cud lay his han’s on. An’ dars 
Sis Cl’rissy Jones, w’at leads de singin’ 
in our chu’ch—the Meth’dis chu’ch, 
Marse Gawge—she gits a pension, count’n 
her ole man Lias Jones, w’ats dead an’ 
gone., I don’ see huccome she gits a 
pension, but she gits it. He wwz ‘killed 
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in battle,’ to be sho’, but he wuz ou?’ 
de battle w’en he wuz killed, fur w’en he 
seed de sogers a comin’ an’ heern de bul- 
lets whis’lin an’ de shells asquealin’ ober 
his head, he des lit out an’ run, nebber 
lookin’ whar he wuz goin, twell fust ting 
he knowed he tumbled ober a culbert, 
an’ breck his naik. An’ dars S’manthy 
Ballard, an’ ole Unc’ Pete Whaley, an’ 
a heap mo’ ob dem niggers wat gits dey 
money eve’y month an’ hol’s dey heads 
higher ’n de w’ite folks, let alone a 
cullud pusson ; an’ I ben a studyin’ an’ 
a studyin’, an’ ’pears ter me ef dey git 
a pension, I oughter hab one, too.’’ 

‘« That’s all very well,’’ I said ‘ but 
on what grounds do you propose to get 
it ?”’ 

**Groun’s, Marse Gawge! You ain’ 
never heern no better grouns ’n I’ve got. 
.Y’see, it happened disaway. I ben 
born’d an’ brung up on ole Marse Mark 
Langdon’s place, ’longside Miss Rose, 
w’ich eve’ybody know was de pretties’ 
an’ de brightes’ an’ de bes’ young mistis 
in all Mason—lettin alone Bourbon an’ 
Fayette. She wuz purty fon’ ob her own 


way, to be sho’, but you cyarnt blame 


her fur dat, kaze she de onlies’ chile ole 
marster got, an’ he pow’ful fon’ ob her. 
Mammy wuz cook on de ole place in dem 
days, so I useter play wid Miss Rose from 
de time she a little gal—so high—twell 
she dun growed up an’ teck me fur her 
maid. 

‘«Y’oughter seen her, Marse Gawge, 
slim an’ straight eza young pine, wid big 
shinin’ brown eyes a laughin’ out under 
her h’ar, w’ich wuz black as night in de 
shadder, but full ob reddish lights w*en de 
sun shone on it. An’ laugh—well, she 
des laugh lack a bird sing, bekase she 
cyarnt hep it. An’ ole Marster useter 
say dat des ter lissen ter her done him 
mo’ good dan med’cine. 

‘« You better b’lieve dar wuzn’t no lack 
o’ beaux roun’ ole Marster’s w’en de las 
ob de gubbernesses dun gone an’ Miss 
Rose a young leddy, sho’ nuff. Dar wuz 
Marse Tom Herndon frum ‘ Fair Oaks,’ 
an’ Jack Everett, frum ‘ Lowlands,’ an’ 
Marse Ralph Marshall, whose place jine 
ole Marster’s, an’ a heap mo’ besides, 
an’ nary half-strainer among ’em: But 
she talk an’ laugh wid em, an’ den laugh 
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at ’em w’en dey try ter meck lub ter her. 
Well, dey kep’ a swarmin’ roun’ ’er des 
lack so many bees, twell Marse Archie 
Sutherland come home fum Wes’ Point, 
whar he ben at school fur er long time, 
an’ den I dunno whe’r ’twuz de brass 
buttons ez dun it, er ef dey wuz des 
nat’illy made fur each yuther—ez I’ve 
heern folks say—but dey wuzn’t no 
laughin’ dun at Aim, an’ dey des fall 
bodaciously head ober heels in lub. 

‘<T tell you pintedly you ain’ never 
seen no han’somer gem’man dan Marse 
Archie. Big an’ strong, wid curly yaller 
ha’r, an’ eyes des de.color ob de sky on 
a summer day. He des ebery inch a 
soger, an’ do’ he des ez gentle ez a 
woman ter Miss Rose an ole Marster, 
still I would’n ’vise no man ter do much 
projickin’ wid him. I s’pose you don’ 
see w’at all dis miratin’ has got ter do 
wid my pension, but you des wait, it’s a 
comin’. Y’ see, Marse Archie was des 
home fur leetle w’ile befo’ his reg’ment 
wuz ordered off som’er, but cours’n 
eve’y time he come ter see Miss Rose he 
bring his body-servant wid him ter look 
arter his hoss; an’ Jim—dat wuz his 
name, an’ dar wusn’t no likelier ner 
pearter nigger nowher’s—he ’low dat he 
set ez much sto’ by me ez his Marster did 
by my mistis. So we meck ’rangements 
ter be married ‘long wid dem. I ax 
Miss Rose, kin we, an’ she laugh an’ say 
yes, an’ Marse Archie gib Jim er fibe 
dollar gol’ piece ter buy er ’gagement 
ring. 

‘¢ Howsomever, tings wuzn’t goin’ on 
so smoove out doors ez dey wuz in—fur 
it was des befo’ de wah breck out an half 
de w’ite folks wuz fur stayin’ in de Union 
an’ de udder half wuz fur gettin’ out, an’ 
de niggers—well, dey des nat’ lly skeered 
ter def fur dey ain’ know w’at on yearth 
gwinter come on ’em. Ole Martster low 
dat all de talk won’t mount ter nuffin’, 
but Miss Rose she say de Souf ’pressed 
an’ down-trod long.time now, an’ she 
ain’ gwinter stan’ it much longer, an’ 
she des wil’ fur Marse Archie to leabe de 
army, but he say no an’ shut his mouf’ 
tight an she cyarn’ git nuttin’ mo’ out’n 
him. But Lawd how he lub her! He 
des foller her wid his eyes lack he tink 
dar ain’ nobody lack her, an’ we all des 
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"bout ’gree wid him fur dar ain’ nary 
nigger on de place but w’at lub Miss 
Rose. 

‘‘Well, bimeby de war break out sho’ 
noff, an den you ain’ neffer seen no sich 
fuss in all yo’ borned days; you ain’ 
heerin’ nuttin’ fum mornin’ twell night, 
but ‘* Yankees an’ Rebels, bay-nets an’ 
pistols, Treason an’ Lib’ty,’’ twell you 
ain’ know whar you is or what you 
doin’! Marse Tom Herndon an’ Jack 
Everett an’ all Miss Rose’s ole sweet- 
hearts gittin’ ready to jine de army—de 
Fed’rate army I mean, kaze der ain’ no- 
body jine de Yankee fum our part o’ de 
kentry but de half strainers an’ po’ w’ite 
folks an’ dey des goin’ count’n de pay. 

‘«T speck Marse Archie hev purty hard 
time ’bout den, kaze all his folks wuz 
arter him ter r’sign an’ jine de Souf, an’ 
his ole frien’s began ter look kin’ 0’ cool 
at ’im, an’ Miss Rose an’ ole Marster 
ain’ give ’im no peace inhislife. How- 
somever, he won’ be pussuaded, an’ he 
knock Marse Ralph Marshall clean off’n 
his feet fur hintin’ dat Marse Archie wuz 
a spy, w’ich Marse Ralph know wuz a lie 
w’en he said it, but he des mad at Marse 
Leetle 


Archie kaze he git Miss Rose. 
w’ le arter dat Marse Archie git his orders 
‘fum Wash’ton ter jine his reg’ment at de 
front, an’ dat ebenin’ he ride ober ter 


see Miss Rose. It wuz gettin’ long todes 
dusk w’en he rode up an’ I show ’im 
inter de drawin’ room twell Miss Rose 
come down. An’ bimeby down she 
come—dressed all in black, widout eben 
a flower in her ha’r_ I ain’ never furgot 
dat ebenin’ ner what come arter it. 

‘« De drawin’-room do’ wuz open an’ 
I see Marse Archie stan’ in by de centre- 
table wid his papers in his han’ an’ w’en 
Miss Rose come in he des gib ’em ter 
her widout a word. She read ’em an’ 
den let ’em drop on de flo’ an’ breck out 
cryin’ lack her heart would breck, an’ 
den she put her two arms roun’ his naik 
an lay her cheek ter his an’ say so gentle 
an’ lovin’ lack dat I cyarn scarcely heah 
her, “‘ Darlin’, darlin’, won’ you give it 
up?’’ An’ he kinder catch his bref’ an’ 
say ‘‘ Rose, don’ ax me, I cyarn’t !’’ 
Den she say, ‘‘ Ef you lub me you won’ 
fight agin’ my kentrys don’ you lub me, 
Archie?’’ An’ he groan lack he wuz in 
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pain, an’ say ‘‘Lord knows I Jub you 
Rose, but I cyarn’ give up my duty eben 

fur you.’’ Den she snatch her arms 
away fum him an’ say, ‘‘ Is dis all yo’ 

hev ter say ter me ?’’ An’ he bow his haid 

but he look mos’ lack a daid man wid his 

mouf all drawn, an’ his face so w’te an’ 

pitiful. But Miss Rose ain’ sorry fur 

him. She des stan’ dar wid her haid 

r'ared back an’ her eyes lack two coals 

o’ fire—an’ she kinder laugh ter herseff 

an say, ‘‘ An’ dis is de man I keered fur 

—dis traitor ?’ At dat he jump up an’ 

cry out, ‘‘ Not, dat Rose, by heaven yo’ 

shall not call me dat!’’ But she laugh 

agin in dat queer way an’ say, ‘‘ W’at 

yuther name kin I give de man who 

would ’tray his kentry, de friens’ o’ his 

youth, de mudder who bore ’im, an’ de 

woman ’’—her voice kinder breck, but 

she go on—‘‘de woman who loved 

’im? Dars yo’ ring, teck it, an’ mem- 

ber dat Rose Langdon won’ nebber marry ° 
no traitor. Go.’’ An’ he went but he 
ain’ daid lookin’ no mo’, he des libe all 
ober, an’ mad—well, I ain’ nebber seen 

hobody w’at looked mo’ lack de bad 

man hisseff dan Marse Archie did den. 

But he march out’n de house wid his 
mouf set an’ nary a word to nobody an’ 

git on his hoss an’ gallop off lack de 
debbel wuz arter ’im. 

‘“When I go in de drawin’-room 
bimeby Miss Rose wuz a sittin’ by de 
table wid ’er haid in her han’s so I cyarn 
see ’er face an’ she keep so still dat I git 
skeered an’ say ‘Miss Rose, air Marse 
Archie gone?’ w’ich air a mighty fool 
question kaze I dun see him go myseff, 
but I bounter say suthin’ an’ I cyarnt 
tink o’ nuttin’ else. Den she raise her 
haid an’ say—lookin’ at me all de time 
lack she don’ see me, ‘ Dar ain’ no sich 
pusson as Archie Sutherland. He died 
an hour ago, an’ I nebber wanter hyah 
his name agin.’ Den her mouf begin ter 
wuck an’ she breck out an’ cry twell I 
feel pintedly sho’ she gwineter kill her- 
seff. But w’en I git her up sta’rs an’ put 
her in her own baid she git quiet an’ say 
fur me ter go, she’ll do berry well, an’ 
w’en I leabe her she des lyin’ dar wid 
*er cheek on her han’ lack a tired chile. 

‘* Nex’ mornin’ w’en Miss Rose come 
down ter breckfas’ she mighty pale an’ 
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dauncy lookin’, but she ain’ say nuttin’ 
an’ ’er pa ain’ pear ter notis dat anytings 
wrong wid ’er. Arter w’ile w’en I doin’ 
up some o’ her lace fixins out in de yard 
—I see Jim ober by de hedge a beck’nin’ 
ter me, an’ I go an’ ax him w’at he want 
—an’ he say Marse Archie gwine off dat 
mawnin’ ter jine his rig’ment an’ he 
gwine wid ’im ter ‘lisin de army en 
meck a whole heaper money. He say he 
des come ober ter say ‘Good-bye,’ but 
des ez soon ez de wah’s ober he ’low ter 
come back, an’ den we all ’ud be mar- 
ried. An’ I tell him he needn’t be so 
high an’ mighty kaze mebbe he won’ 
nebber come back, er mebbe ef he duz 
I’ll be done married to some yuther 
nigger—but he know well ’nuff dat I jes’ 
projeckin’ wid ’im, an’ he laugh an’ say 
he don’ b’lieve none o’ dat talk an’ 
bimeby he hev ter go. 

‘« When dinner time come ole Marster 

‘tell Miss Rose, Marse Archie, dun gone 
an’ she ain’ say nuthin’ t’all, but her han’ 
sheck so dat she drap one o’ de bes’ gob- 
lets an’ breck it all ter smash, an’ ole 
Marster jes’ gib one quick look at ’er ’en 
gunter talk ’bout de craps. 

‘¢ Arter dat I boun’ you dat house wuz 
er lonesome place. Dar wuzn’t no mo’ 
comin’ an’ goin’ kaze all de young gem- 
men dun gon’ ter de wah an’ dey wuzn’t 
nobody lef’ in de kentry cep’n a few ole 
gemmen lack Marster an’ de wimmen an’ 
chillen, not count’n de half strainers 
w’ich wuz feared ter go ter eder side an’ 
des stayed ter ’ome an’ meck deyselves 
inter a ‘ Home Guard,’ but course’n we 
all ain’ hab nuttin’ ter do wid dem. 

‘¢ Miss Rose wuz mighty frackshus dem 
days an’ onc’t I heern her speak kin’er 
cross ter old Marster w’ich I ain’ never 
heern her do befo’ sence she wuz born’d 
an’ w’en he looked up s’priseed lack she 
bust out cryin’ an’ go lay her haid on his 
knee an’ he des smoove her hyar kin’er 
sof’ an’ say ‘ pore chile, pore chile.’ 

‘« An’ we kep’ gittin’ news fum whar 
de fightin’ wuz. At fus’ it wuz all ’bout 
how our side wuz whollopin de Yankees 
twell dar wouldn’t be none on ’em lef’ 

toreckly, an’ course’n de w’ ite folks wuz 

feelin’ mighty set up mo’ ’specially ole 

Marster, kaze eber sence de wah’s dun 

cum sho’ ’nuff he ben hyart an’ ‘soul, fur 
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de Souf, an’ ef it hadn’t a ben he wuz 
so ole an’ porely I boun’ you he’d a ben 
de fus’ in de fight. 

‘*« An’ eve’y little wile we hyah suthin 
o’ Marse Archie, how he allers in de 
front fightin lack a debbil twell bimeby 
he Colonel Sutherland. 

‘“Nobody read nuthin but de news- 
papers dem days an’ twuzn’t long befo’ 
we all begun ter see names w’at we 
knowed in de long lines ob dead an’ 
wounded. De fus’ ter go: wuz Marse 
Tom Herndon. He wuz shot wile 
fightin at de haid ob his reg’ment an’ 
dey bring him home ter be buried. Miss 
Rose des cry lack a chile kaze she an’ 
Marse Tom grow up to’ger an’ dey pow’ - 
ful fon’ ob one’n’er. 

‘‘An’ den Marse Ralph Marshall come 
home on a furlough count’n him bein’ 
sick wid de fever, an’ he say tings begin- 
nin, ter go mighty hard wid our side, 
men gittin mighty ‘skerce an’ dey ain’ 
got much ter eat er ter wear. 

‘©W’en he gittin well he come ober 
mos’ eve’y evenin’ ter see Miss Rose an’ 
ole Marster, an’ dey all sit tog’e’r on de 
poach an’ watch de moon a risin ober de 
ribber hills an’ talk sof’-lack ’bout de 
braveboys a fightin’ in der Ferginny 
swamps. But dey ain’ never speak o’ 
Marse Archie. I mine day ’ticklar kaze 
de ebenin’ befo’ he gwine away Marse 
Rolph ax Miss Rose won’ she marry him 
w’en de wah dun ober. I hyah him 
kaze I des lightin de lamps in de draw- 
in’-room, an’ dey on de poach, an’ de 
shutters wuz open—an she Jook at him 
pitiful lack kaze he ben in lub wid her 
long time, an’ say she cyarnt. Den he 
say ‘Is it Sutherland?’ An’ she say 
‘Yes,’ an’ he ain’ say nuttin’ mo’ but 
des hol’ her han’ r’at tight fur a minute 
an’ den jump on his hoss an’ ride off 
widout eber sayin’ good-bye. 

‘« Arter dat t’ings kep’ gittin’ wuss an’ 
wuss wid our side twell it seemed lack de 
Souf did’n hab no mo’ chance dan Miss 
Rose’s big gray houn’ ‘ Prince’ wud hab 
wid er lot o’ hungry wolves—on’y o’ 
course bein’ a thorough-bred he’d fight 
twell he died! An’ dat ’peared ter be 
"bout w’at de Souf wuz doin’. One day, 
t’wuz wheat-harvestin’ time I min’— 
on’y dar wuzn’t no wheat ter harves’ 
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count’n all de niggers dun run off an’ 
dey wuzn’t no pusson lef’ ter wuck de 
crops, ole Marster had rid inter taown 
fur de paper an’ didn’t git back twell 
mighty near supper time. W’en at las’ 
he did come ridin’ up de road, t’wuz 
mighty slow lack he wished he didn’t 
hab ter come t’all, an’ his hat wuz pulled 
down ober his eyes lack he wuz studyin’ 
*bout suthin. He git off his hoss an’ 
walk up ter de poach whar Miss Rose 
wuz a settin’—lookin’ lack a man w’at 
was gwineter be hung—an’ w’en she ax 
him fur de paper he seem lack he don’ 
wan’ her ter see it. Den he sit down on 
de step an’ say ez how dars been anudder 
grit battle an’ thousands hev been killed 
on bofe sides, how dars scarcely a family 
in de lan’ but w’at is med des’late an’ 
how we mus’ speck ter see ebery one we 
lub laid low befo’ de wah is ober—an’ 
so on lack he tryin’ ter breck suthin ter 
her an’ dunno how ter do it. She lissens 
ter him patient-lack fur a leetle w’ile, 
but toreckly a skeered look begun ter 
come inter her eyes'an’ she says—‘ You 
are keepin’ suthin fum me, w’at is it?’ 
an’ he ain’ try ter hide it fum her no 
longer but des teck her in his arms an’ 


say ‘God he’p you my pore chile, Archie 
Sutherland wuz shot through de hyart at 
Gettysburgh.’ He teck her in his arms I 
say but she ain’ stay dar fur she push him 
off an’ rub her for’ed lack she cyarnt 
teck in w’at he done tole her. 

‘Say it again, Daddy,’ she say, des 


lack she wuz a leetle gal. ‘My haid 
feels so queer I don’ appear ter unner- 
stan,’ but w’en he dun said it ober she 
stan’ an’ look at him des ez I’ve seen a 
dyin’ fox look at de dogs w’at wuz 
tearin’ it, an’ den ’fore God she breck 
out inter a laugh an’ trow her two arms 
up ober her haid. ‘Why dis is good 
news,’ she say, ‘de bes’ ob news. We 
sh’d laugh an’ sing w’en a traitor dies, 
an’ he wuz a traitor fur I tole him so. 
W’at mecks you stan’ so still wid de 
tears a runnin’ down yo’ face. Sing, I 
tell you, sing. Ef he wuz lyin’ here 
wid his life-blood runnin’ out we could 
dip our hankchers in it an’ hab ’em fur 
flags o’ lib’ty. Dat would be er brave 
use fur er traitor’s blood Ring all de 
bells I say, louder, louder. Death ter all 
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traitors! De Souf has: killed him, an’ 
dar is nuttin’ lef’ fur us to do—but die !’ 

Wid dat she fall forward on her face 
an’ lie so still dat I pintedly sho’ she had 
done dead, but w’en ole Marster pick 
her up an’ cyar’ her ter her baid she 
come to an’ ef you'll b’lieve me she 
dunno nary t’ing w’ats dun happened. 
It wuz arfter dat she hab de brain-fever, 
an’ dar wuz days:an’ days w’en she didn’t 
know none ob us an’ kep’ goin’ on ’bout 
how she’d killed Marse Archie an’ his 
blood wuz on her han’s an’ she couldn’t 
git it orf twell I sut’anly thought her 
min’ wuz clean gone, but w’en de fever 
lef’ her eve’y t’ing come back, on’y she 
too weak an’ too near dyin herseff to do 
anyt’ing but des cry sof’ lack ter herseff 
fur Marse Archie. Onct I ’member she 
ax me ef I don’ b’lieve he know dat she 
lub him an’ dat she would be glad ter 
die ef she could be shore he had forgive 
her, an’ I tell her ‘yess I boun’ he un- 
nerstan’ everyt’ing now an’ dat I mighty 
shore de good Lawd won’ ’low no mis- 
tecks we’ve made down hyah, ter keep 
us fum bein’ happy up yandar.’ An’ arfter 
dat she smile ter herseff happy lack an’ 
toreckly she go ter sleep. Howsomever 
she git well, mighty slow, an’ she des 
begun ter go ’roun er leetle wid her face 
r’at w’ite an’ her eyes so big an’ sorrow- 
ful dat it meck you cry ter look at her— 
w’en de riot come orf. 

‘«T talk ’bout de riot ‘‘comin’ orf’’ 
lack t’wuz a party, but bless yo’ soul 
chile, I don’ never wan’ter see no mo’ 
parties lack dat, an’ ne’er would yo’ ef 
you'd aban dar. Y’see it wuz disaway, 
Long todes de eend o’ de wah w’en sich 
er lot er mean Yankees an’ ’serters wuz 
comin’ an’ goin’ froo de kentry, dey des 
ockipy deyselves wid meckin’ de po’ 
w’ite trash an’ w’at niggers wuz lef’ 
believe ev’ey kin’ 0’ foolishness—how de 
copper-heads—dat wuz w’at dey call ole 
Marster an’ his friens—wuz gwinter mas- 
sycree ’em in der beds, or blow ’em up 
wid gun powder, er sell ’em inter slavery 
an’ a heap o’ mo’ lies w’at nobody but 
a borned fool would b’lieve—but, dey 
b’lieved ’em, least-ways dats de way ole 
Marster say de riot come, though cours’n 
we all didn’t know nuthin’ ’bout it twell 
arterwards. 
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*‘I min’s dat day mighty well, fur I 
wuz washin’ de cloes all mawnin’, count’n 
Sal de washerwoman dun run off wid de 
udder niggers, an’ t’wuz kinder cloudy 
all day, an’ todes eben de black clouds 
piled deyselves up so heavy in de wes’ 
dat ole Marster say he reckoned we wuz 
gwinter hab a storm befo’ mawnin’. An’ 
I tell you pintedly we don’ hab it, but it 
ein’ de kin’ we lookin’ fur. 

‘‘ Well, long ’bout nine o’ clock we 
all went ter baid ’cause Miss Rose ain’ 
strong nuff yit ter sit up late, an’ I allers 
sleep r’at by her on her pallet on de flo’ 
so she kin call me ef she want anyt’ing 
in de night. Som’ers bout mid-night 
ole Marster come to de do’ an’ say, 
Git up an’ git dressed ez quick ez we 
kin—kaze he done heern a heap er noise, 
lack dér wuz a mob ev some kine on de 
road fum town, an’ dars a lot uv lights 
movin’ up de avenoo—He say he don’ 
wanter skeer us, but in times like dese its 
bes’ ter be ready fur mos’ any t’ing. 
Well, you better b’lieve Miss Rose an’ 
me ain’ lose no time gettin’ inter our 
cloes, an’ w’en we git down sta’rs we 
fin’ ole Marster busy a loadin’ his pistols. 
He look up w’en we come in an ax Miss 
Rose, ‘‘ Little daughter is you afeared ?”’ 
an’ she say ‘‘ No, father,’’ an’ ef you'll 
listen to dis chile, J don’ b’ lieve she wuz. 

‘Den he tells her dat in case any 
t’ings wrong de widers is all barred, an’ 
de do’s locked, an’ he gib me de ole 
breach loader, an’ her de rifle, an’ keep 
de two pistols fur hisseff, an’ say fur us 
not to shoot twill he say “ fire.’’ All 
dis tim we all could hyah a noise, low at 
fust lack de thunder w’en de storm’s er 
long way off, but gittin’ louder an’ 
louder twell you cyarn’t scarcely hyah 
yo’ own years, an’ peepin’ troo de chinks 
ob de shutters we see de awfulest mob o’ 
yellin’, howlin’, critters, wid false faces 
on, an’ torches in dar han’s a surgin’ up 
de road todes de house. Dar wuzn’t 
nary Man amongst ’em w’at didn’t hab 
his face muffled up, an’ I don’ nebber 
wanter see nuttin’ w’at looks mo’ lack de 
bad place dan dat yard w’en dose yellin’ 
debbils swarmed froo de gate an’ ober de 
fence. So far we all ain’ made nary a 
soun’, but w’en dey meck a breck fur de 
front do, ole Marster call out ‘Stan’ 
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back. Who are you, an’ w’at does yer 
want?” Dey kinder give back at dat, 
but one tall feller wid er false-face on 
lack er goat, w’at seemed ter be der 
leader, say, ‘ We is loyal cit’zens ob de 
Union, an’ we’ve come hyah ter 
night ter sen’ you ez a present ter de 
debbil, whar you an all yuther traitors 
b’long. We’ve been waitin fur ye along 
time, but we’ve got yenow. Hyah, boys, 
lets break down dat do’!” Den I see 
ole Marster’s eyes blaze, an he say, ‘ Are 
you ready, pick your men, one, two, 
three, fire! !? I dunno how in de Lawd’s 
name I eber shoot anybody, but I mus’ 
ha’ done it, kase.I sut’n’y see tree o’ de 
critters drap, an’ one ob ’em wuz de tall 
man w’at dun de talkin’, but he des 
wounded, kaze he git up again wid er 
howl lack er wil’ beas’ an’ fore we kin 
load agin dey dun breck in de front do’ ! 

‘¢Den I ain’ never seen nobody fight 
lack ole Marster. He stan’ in front ob 
Miss Rose an’ me an’ shoot one man 
down wid his las’ pistol an’ knock ober 
two mo’ wid er cheer. But dey too 
many fur ’im an’ purty soon dey got his 
han’s tied, an’ he at deir mercy. Dey 
start ter tie me an’ Miss Rose too, but 
somebody say ‘Don’ tech de women, 
its de ole man we’re arfter’ so dey let 
us alone. Den dey drag ole Marster 
out’n de house an’ tell ’im dat his hour’s 
dun come, an’ dat dey gwine hang ’im 
ter de big ellum as a zample ter all cop- 
per-heads an’ traitors terde Union. An’ 
he frow his head back an’ look ’em 
straight in de eyes an’ say,@‘‘Come on, 
he ain’ afeared ter die. 

‘« Den Miss Rose run ter him an’ frow 
her arms ’roun his naik an’ say, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t plead fur myseff, but fur Gawd’s 
sake, fur Jesus sake, spare dis ole man 
who nebbe did no harm ter youer yours 
Ef any uv you hev fathers, spare my 
father fur deir sake. Have mercy on his 
w’ite hyars an’ ef you mus’ have blood 
fur Christ’s sake spill mine en let my 
father go.’’ But dey des laugh at her 
an’ bring de rope an’ w’en she see it ain” 
no use ter beg fur mercy an’ dat he got 
ter die, she kiss him soff-lack an’ say, 
‘Goodbye’ unner her bref, an’ hol’ iz 
pore boun’ han’s in hers w’ile dey put 
de awful rope aroun’ his naik an’ nebber 
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shed atear. Lord, Lord, I ain nebber 
forgot dat sight ef I live ter be a hundred 
yeahs ole. De black night all ’roun, de 
thunder mutterin’ way orf, an’ de lightin’ 
flashin’ in de wes’—an’ underneath de 
ole ellum de torches gleamin’ on dose 
debbils in dar false-faces, an’ ole Marster 
wid his w’ite hyar an’ beard an’ de rope 
aroun’ his naik an’ Miss Rose stanin’ by 
him wid her head up an’ her eyer steady. 
Jus den I heern er hosses hoofs comin’ up 
de avenoo, an’ I tink—you know how 
people does tink fool t’ings w’en dey 
mighty bad skeered, dat t’wuz Marsc 
Archie comin’ ter see Miss Rose, do’ I 
know mighty well dat Marse Archie ben 
lyin’ in his grave fur two montes. On 
came dose hoofs nearer an’ nearer an’ 
des ez dey tell ole Marster ter say his 
pra’rs kaze in annudder minit he’ll be er 
daid man, Marse Archie hisseff breck froo 
de crowd an’ holler—‘Stop.’ 

‘“‘Ef de angel Gabr’el had a blowed 
his horn r’at den an’ dere dey cudn’t a 
been mo’ dumfoundered, kaze dey ain’ 
got no idy but w’at he’s a ghos’ an’ dey 
pintedly sho’ dey times come. De man 


wat held de rope, drap it an’ go ter 


prayin’ an’ in desa minnit dat crowd 
aidge orf t’well dey lef’ Marse Archie 
an’ ole Martser an’ Miss Rose stanin’ in 
de middle ob de ring all by deyselves. 
Dey too skeered terrun erI b’lieve dey’d 
er med a breck den an’ dar. Marse 
Archie don’ pear ter know w’at de mat- 
ter wid ’em but he draw his sword an’ 
say ‘ You fools, w’at do yer mean by dis 
munery wid masks an’ ropes? Ain’ yer 
got sense nuff ter know dat ef yer tech a 
hyar ob dis ole man’s haid, dar won’ be 
a tree ’tween hyah an’ de ribber w’at 
won’ hab queer fruit hangin’ ter it 
by ter morrer night.” Den de man wid 
er face lack a goat say impudent like, 
‘W’at business hev you got ter keep us 
fum doin’ w’at we wanter?’ An’ Marse 
Archie turn on ’em lack a flash an’ say 
‘ De bus’ness uv an ossifer in de Union 
Army whose juty it is ter protec’ de weak 
an’ de he’pless. Zam Colonel Suther- 
land, an’ by yo’ leave I wiull see who 
you air.” An’ he grab de mask fum de 
fellers face. Den, he frow it on de 
groun’ an’ laugh an say ter de crowd. 
‘‘Des ez I ’spected, de man yo’ air fol- 
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lorin’ is a miserable serter, who orter be 
shot down in his tracks, an’ who I will 
teck great pleasure in han’in ober ter 
jestice ef I fine ’im on dis side ob der 
ribber in de mawnin’. Ez fur de res’ ob 
you, I hab on’y ter say dat he’p is close 
at han’, an’ dat if de militia fine you hyah 
in ten minnits fum now dey will shoot 
yo’ down wid ez leetle mercy ez you 
would a showed ter dis ole man, so ef 
you vally yo’r libes you had bettah go.’ 

‘‘An’ dey did go, ober de fense an’ 
anyways t’all des ter git away, fur w’at 
wid der skeer, fus’ wid de ghos’ an’ arter- 
wards wid de idy ob de sogers, dey clean 
*stracted, an’ dey ain’ scarcely teck time 
ter pack off dar wounded. In fibe min- 
nits der ain’ er man in sight, an’ den. ole 
Marster step up ter Marse Archie an’ say : 
‘Lord bless you, my boy, you hab saved 
my life.’ An’ Marse Archie’s face shine 
an’ he say, ‘I’m on’y t’ankful dat I wuz 
in time. I seed de lights an’ heern de 
shootin’ on my way home fum de station, 
an’ l’ve got so useter deviltry dat I 
I ’spected ina minnit dat suthin’ wuz 
wrong.’ Den he ax w’at meck dey ’ pear 
so skeered o’ him, an’ ole Marster ’low 
dey dun see in de paper whar he’s dun 
daid, an’ cours’n dey wuz pintedly sut’n 
he wuz er ghos’. An’ Marse Archie say 
’twuzn’t him dat wuz killed, but anudder 
po’ feller wid de same name. 

‘< Den ole Marster ax him how about 
dem sogers dat wuz comin’ ter he’p us, 
an’ Marse Archie laugh an’ say dat he 
des meck tp dat tale, an’ dat dar ain’ 
none widin a hund’ed mile dat he knows 
on. All dis time he kep’ glancin’ at 
Miss Rose, but she stan’ des lack she dun 
stood eber sence he come, wid her han’s 
clasped an’ her eyes down. ‘Two or tree 
times I see her lips wuck lack she tryin’ 
to say suthin’, but she ain’ meck no 
soun’. W’en he see she don’ speak ter 
him, his face git sad an’ stern lack, an’ 
he set his lips an’ say, ‘ Dar ain’ no fur 
der danger, but I’ll ride ober ter de sta- 
tion an’ sen’ out er ‘tachment ob de 
‘home guards’ ter pertec de house,’ an’ 
ole Marster say dar ain’ no need fur 
nobody to stay ’cep him; but he mutter 
suthin ’bout its bein’ bes’ fur him ter go, 
an’ he start todes his hoss—but des ez he 
reach de gate Miss Rose give a leetle cry 
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an’ hol’ out her arms ter him an’ say, 
‘Archie.’ Dat wuz all, but in des a 
minnit he hab her in his arms, wid ’er 
haid on his breas’, an’ wuz hol’in her 
tight, lack he nebber gwinter let her go 
agin. 

‘It all happened long ergo, and I’m 
er ole fool nigger fer cryin’, kaze I’m so 
glad t’ings all come out r’at, an’ Marse 
Archie an’ Miss Rose is de happies’ peo- 
ple anywheres. 

‘« But how bout dat pension? Wall, 
fo’ de Lawd, I clean furgot all *bout it. 
But it wuz disaway: I ax Marse Archie 
befo’ he go back ter de army dat time, 
wat done come o’ Jim, an’ he say he 
mighty sorry, but de las’ time he seen 
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Jim he wuz keepin’ company wid er 
yaller gal down in Firginny, an’ he ’vise 
me not ter set my hyart on him; an’ so 
twuz, sho’ nuff, fur de nex’ t’ing I hyah 
on Jim, he dun.married. Cours’n arter 
dat I couldn’t ’ford ter git lef’, an’ dis 
no-count Sol’mon Brackenridge wuz allers 
projeckin’ ’roun’, so I jes’ took ’im ter git 
rid on ’im, an’ I ben sorry ebber sence. 

‘«Dey ain’ no countin’ on niggers, but 
et seem ter me dat de army tuck Jim 
"way fum me des as much ez ef he’d a 
ben kilt, kaze yaller gals an’ bullets is 
"bout de same, an’ I sut’n’y t’ink dey 
oughter pay me fur’im. Howmuch duz 
yer low I oughter git ?’’ 

Elanor Duncan Wood. 
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GAINST a sky whose blue is steely, 
Far faded is the garish glare, 
Uplifts the gray old campanile 
Its slender javelin in air. 


Like cooling springs to plodders parching, 
The sudden sight, for now we know 
Italian skies are o’er us arching, 
Italian breezes round us blow 


Though grim, and with adornments meagre, 
This lonely first Italian spire, 

For us, who gaze with vision eager, 
It satisfies the heart’s desire. 


Since lines of beauty unbeholden 
By other eyes for us unfold, 

As rock-veins rough, that seem not golden, 
To some unveil their hidden gold. 


Thus, looking through the lens of fancy 
Upon this bell-tower, do we see— 

O strange and happy necromancy !— 
The promise of all Italy. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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E had not been down from the mill 
for a long time. There was really 
no reason why he should go down, 

for he had his blankets, his rifle, two 
pipes, a pack of cards, and his working 
clothes, up there in the tumble-down 
cabin which he claimed as his own, and 
there was, really, nothing to go down to 
‘¢the Creek’’ for. When a man has his 
blankets, his rifle, two pipes, a pack of 
cards, and his working clothes, with him 
—as Ezra had—what else does he need, 
or care for, in all the world,—except, 
perhaps, something to drink, now and 
then ? 

Of course a fellow can get a drink, 
once in a while, even up in the redwoods. 
There are some men, you see, who have 
no brothers to keep watchful and sus- 
picious eyes upon them, and their actions, 
and occasionally, one of these unfortunate 
fellows will take a fancy to quit work 
and tramp, through all kinds of roads 


and weathers, in quest of that which they 
’ consider one of the pleasant necessities 
of existence,—and such a man generally 
returns from his trip to town in an 
amiable and generous frame of mind, 
with a well-filled bottle in his pistol 


pocket. So it is that friendly and gratu- 
itous drinks often relieve the dry monot- 
ony of mill-life. Then again, there are 
changes (when one’s brother is not on 
the look-out) to slip over the mountain, 
through the woods, and buy a gallon or 
so ofgour wine from some of the ranchers. 
Sour wine is not a particularly exhilarat- 
ing beverage, certainly, but if one has a 
good strong stomach—strong enough and 
large enough to hold a sufficient quantity 
théreof—one can become sleepily obliv- 
ious to all of his troubles, even on that 
colicky and uncompromising product of 
the vine, and Ezra Daniels had done so, 
more than once, during the past months. 

To-day, however, he had taken a fancy 
to enjoy a brief vacation. For the past 
week he had felt unlike himself,—rest- 
less, uneasy, and dissatisfied. A woman 
would have called the twitching and tor- 


menting misery which possessed him— 
‘*nervousness’’—but he was not a 
woman, therefore he called it to himself 
—‘*‘ foolishness,’’ but it was a ‘‘ foolish- 
ness’’ that he could not shake off, and 
which had grown upon him daily. 

It was lonesome up at the mill—dread- 
fully lonesome, in spite of whirring ma- 
chinery, screaming saws, and busy men. 
Life was rather a lonesome thing to him, 
any way, but, up there among the red- 
woods, there were times when the lone- 
someness of it seemed almost unendurable. 

The smell of the burning sawdust-pile 
fairly turned him sick, and it was a smell 
that pervaded everything around the mill. 
The noise of the machinery ; the oaths 
and yells of the bull-punchers as they 
prodded their ponderous and surly co- 
workers up and down the steep wood 
roads ;—the jabber of the Russian Finn 
laborers, as they went about their work, 
and quarreled apd disputed amongst 
themselves ;—the clatter of dishes, and 
the chatter of the China boys, in the 
cook-house ;—all these things disturbed 
and fretted him, of late, and filled him 
full of a wild desire to run away from it 
all—where, he scarcely cared. 

Every day the mountains around him 
seemed to close in, nearer, and nearer, 
until he felt as though they—like the 
walls of a torture-chamber of olden time, 
of which he had once read, would crush 
and stifle the very life out of him, before 
long, if he did not get away from them. 

He had stuck to his work manfully in 
spite of all this, for he was always trust- 
worthy during business hours. His 
‘¢sprees’’ were always on ‘‘ off days,”’ 
when he felt at liberty to enjoy himself 
in his own way, but, as faras work went, 
his own and his brother’s interests were 
as safe in his hands as if he were the 
stricest of total abstainers. 

David had not been up to the mill for 
a whole week. He, it was, who attended 
to the business, and shipping of stock, 
down in the village, and his duties often 
took him down the line, sometime even 
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as far as ‘‘the Bay,’’ so Ezra had not 
wondered at his non-appearance. Be- 
sides, when he was last up to the camp 
he had mentioned that Julia was feeling 
poorly, and when Julia was ‘“ feeling 
poorly ’’ Ezra well knew the attention 
and service which she required, and re- 
ceived. David could be hard and stern 
enough with others, but he fetched and 
carried for his wife as uncomplainingly, 
and as willingly, as he had done when he 
married her fifteen years before. She had 
been a beauty then—after the pink-and- 
white doll-baby fashion, that appeals so 
strongly to big, burly, unhandsome 
men—and, although the delicate beauty 
which had attracted him had long since 
faded and sharpened into something very 
different, and more than a suspicion of 
genuine shrewishness had made itself 
evident in ‘‘ Mrs. David’s’’ voice and 
ways, her husband—a cold and selfish 
man, where anyone else was concerned 
—was still true to the ideal of her which 
he had enshrined in his heart, in his 
young manhood, and never failed, or 
faltered, in his devotion to her. 

As for Ezra, he had never cared par- 
ticularly for his brother’s wife even when 
she was young and pretty. ‘‘ Women 
folks’’ had very little attraction for him 
any way, but he had often felt, in his 
heart, that he could have picked out a 
wife for David who would have been, in 
a general way more satisfactory. 

Of his brother, eighteen years his 
junior, he was very fond, in his unde- 
monstrative, silent fashion. He was 
proud of him, too, for ‘‘ the folks’’ had 
given David —‘‘the baby’’—a much 
better chance in the worid than they had 
ever dreamed of giving him, and he had 
been sensible enough to improve his 
opportunities. He had turned out to be 
a first-class mechanic, with a sufficient 
smattering of scientific knowledge to give 
him foothold on a rung of the ladder of 
life a little above that attained by most 
working men, and ever since he had been 
able to handle tools he had taken the 
lead of his elder brother in all things, 
and Ezra had been content to follow 
humbly. 

Ezra bad never amounted to much, 
some way. He had worked hard all his 
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life—harder than most men—but he had 
never seemed to get ahead. He ‘‘ had 
never had time’’ he said ‘‘to think 
about marrying,’’ and, being a bachelor, 
all the rest of the family had always con- 
sidered their lawful prey, and had ‘‘ called 
on’’ for help from him whenever they 
fancied themselves in need thereof, and 
Ezra was not one to refuse those near to 
him anything that it was in his power to 
give ; consequently his funds were always 
at low water mark until he drifted away 
from them all and went ‘‘ out west ’’ to 
«seek his fortune.’’ 

Once away from his leech-like relatives 
he did fairly well. He made good 
wages, and, in spite of his occasional 
‘‘ blow outs,’’ laid up money steadily. 
Then there came a chance to lease a mill 
in the mountains, where the stumpage 
was merely nominal, and, as he distrusted 
his own business capacity, he had sent 
back East for David. That was five years 
ago, and David and he had made quite a 
good thing out of their venture. They 
owned a mill of their own, now, and 
some fine timber land, and had built a 
pretty house in the village and had a good 
outside trade. Ezra was half-owner of 
everything, of course, but as David 
‘‘bossed’’ and managed everything— 
even to Ezra himself—no one seemed to 
be aware of the fact. 

Ezra carried out David’s orders to the 
letter, wore old clothes, and took life, 
for the most part, very monotonously. 
His home was at the pretty house in the 
village, of course;—half of it belonged 
to him by right, and there was one Toom 
therein—a pretty room it was too, though 
far up under the roof—which we always 
called ‘‘ Ezra’s’’ although Ezra hfnself 
rarely occupied it. The truth was, Julia 
was not always over-cordial to him, 
especially if there were company about. 
His rough, awkward ways, and untutored 
speech, annoyed her,—and then, when 
he went out evenings to get out of her 
way, he was about sure to drift into a 
saloon—saloon-keepers are always ami- 
able and sociable even if home-folks are 
not—and David and Julia always made a 
big time over that,so that things were 
uncomfortable all around. It was better 
to stay in the woods, most of the time ; 














—there was no one up there to look grim, 
or scold, even if he wasn’t able to walk 
a crack of a Saturday night, or Sunday, 
now and then, and, if Julia was ‘‘ boss’”’ 
down at the house, he was ‘ ‘boss’’ up 
in the camp, and that was some comfort. 

This last week, however, as has been 
said, he felt restless and uneasy. Per- 
haps his last importation of sour wine had 
not agreed with him;—perhaps a longing 
for some of ‘‘ the Greek’’ whiskey filled 
his breast ;—-whatever the reason may 
have been, certain it 1s that, on this Sat- 
urday the made up his mind to ‘‘foot it’’ 
down to the village that evening,—split 
up some wood to make Julia good- 
humored,—see ‘‘ the boys ’’ around town 
to learn the news, and come back to the 
mill again late Sunday evening. 

The two Chinamen in the cook-house 
looked after him, as he crossed the little 
bridge which connected the mill with the 
main road, and said a few words to 
each other in their own _hen-like 
language. They knew their employ- 
er’s peculiarities, and envied him 
‘*heap good time’’ of which they had 
no doubt he had gone in quest. Some 
of the workmen lounging about the place 
exchanged jokes with each other, in un- 
dertones — since ‘‘Ez. Daniels’’ was 
known to be as they expressed it ‘‘ a bad 
man to fool with’’—concerning the 
probable size of the ‘‘ boss’s’’ head when 
he came back to duty, but Ezra, oblivi- 
ous to all this, kept on his way down the 
narrow mountain road. 

Two hours later—tired, warm and cov- 
ered with dust—Ezra entered the village 
and, true to his instincts, made straight for 
the nearest saloon, ‘‘ The First Chance,’’ 
as its pretentious sign announced. He 
needed a-drink, certainly, to wash that 
choking dust out of his parched throat— 
and, then another, perhaps, to keep that 
company. Perhaps, after all, he would 
better take a bed in one of the numerous 
hotels around, (California timber towns 
are always well supplied with hotels for 
the accommodation of wood-choppers 
and mill-hands who come to town to 
spend their wages), and not go up to the 
house at all that night. Julia and David 
would not know that he was down from 
the mill until morning, and he could en- 
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joy himself as he liked and be ‘straight 
as a string’’ before his presence in town 
was discovered. 

Well nigh decided to adopt this pleas- 
ant plan, he paused at the saloon door to 
wipe his heated forehead, when a red- 
faced man, with a waist the reverse of 
sylph-like, nearly fell over him on his 
way out, and then turned back to give 
him a hearty hand-shake. 

‘< Came down to see the new arrival, 
eh?’’ he asked, punching Ezra facetiously 
in the ribs, the while. ‘‘ Quite a sur- 
prise, it was, to all of us, for Mrs. Dan- 
iels was so sly about it that no one felt 
quite sure about it until almost the last 
minute. Dave is most crazy over it, I 
can tell you, and no wonder—married 
fifteen years and just starting in to ac- 
cumulate a family! He wouldn’t think 
it was such a devil of a thing if he had 
eight to rustle for, same as I have.’’ And 
then the big man waddled off, chuckling 
unctuously to himself, and Ezra was left 
to recover his mental equilibrium as best 
he could, after receiving the shock of the 
almost unbelievable news which had come 
upon him so unexpectedly. The saloon 
had no charms for him now. The dust 
could stay in his throat until he reached 
home—and home he went, as fast as his 
long legs could carry him. 

David met him at the door with his 
finger on his lips, and Ezra put out his 
hand to him silently. It was a simple 
thing to do, but the tears came into 
David Daniels’ eyes as he clasped that 
hard, rough, redwood-stained hand in his 
own. He was feeling very thankful and 
soft-hearted just then, and his conscience 
smote him a little as he saw the unselfish 
joy which beamed on his brother’s seamed 
face, and felt the vise-like grip of the 
strong fingers that had toiled so hard, and 
yet had earned their owner so little of 
this world’s comfort and happiness. 

‘‘When was it?’’ asked Ezra, awk- 
wardly, longing to show his interest and 
delight in the wonderful thing that had 
occurred, and yet feeling uncomfortably 
conscious of his bachelorhood the while, 
and David—glowing with the proud 
happiness of paternity long-deferred— 
answered, ‘‘ Yesterday morning.’’ 

‘*We didn’t think that Julia would 
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pull through at first,’’ he went on, ex- 
planatorily, ‘‘ but she did, and I sent 
word to you, right away, by Jim Gregory, 
though I was afraid he might get drunk 
on the way and not get it up to you.’’ 

Ezra was too well aware of his own 
weakness as regarded the ‘‘strong waters’’ 
of ‘the Greek,’’ to betray the fact of 
Jim Gregory’s total failure to deliver the 
message entrusted to him (though he 
mentally determined to ‘‘have it out”’ 
with that unreliable Mercury at their next 
meeting), therefore he discreetly avoided 
reference to him. 

‘«T was knocked all of a heap when I 
heard it,’’ he said, ‘‘for I thought— 
being brothers, you know—even if I 
warn’t married, you might have just 
hinted something about it before. 
*Twould have been something to look 
forward to, you see.’’ This apologeti- 
cally, as not wishing to seem intrusive, 
but simply stating a fact. 

David laughed, a trifle shame-facedly. 

‘© You musn’t feel hard about that,’’ 
he returned, resting one hand—with a 
brotherliness not expressed, perhaps not 
felt for years,—upon Ezra’s shoulder as 
he spoke. ‘‘ Julia was notional—they 
all are at such times, you see,—and she 
wouldn’t hear to its being mentioned to 
anybody ; but she’s all over that now, 
and wants to see you and show you our 
little daughter.”’ 

Would wonders ever cease? Julia 
‘« wanting to see’’ him, and David talk- 
ing so glibly about ‘* our little daughter !’’ 
Ezra felt that whiskey was nowhere, as a 
cause of bewilderment and mystification, 
as he listened to his brother, and gazed 
about the kitchen, which looked so oddly 
different from usual, with a woman whom 
he had never seen before ruling over it 
instead of Julia. And when—after he 
had ‘‘ washed up’”’ and combed his hair 
and changed his clothes, in order to do 
honor to the occasion,—he wasconducted 
into the dim mystery of Julia’s room, 
and beheld Julia herself, strangely pale 
and weak looking, but prettier, in his 
eyes, than she had been for years, actu- 
ally smiling a welcome to him, he be- 


came, for the moment, completely dumb 


from sheer amazement. ; 
‘«T know that you will love our baby,’’ 
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said this new Julia, to whom a woman’s 
heart, and a woman’s tact, seemed to 
have come with the birth of her child. 
‘Nurse, put the baby into her uncle’s 
arms; I want him to be the first man to 
hold her, after her father.’’ 

How big and helpless and awkward, 
Ezra felt as that soft bundle of flannel 
and cambric was laid in his strong arms! 
Thirty-seven years ago his mother, long 
since dead, had laid just such another 
bundle in his arms, and he, a tall, stout, 
young fellow of eighteen, had kissed the 
small, red, puckered face, and vowed, in 
his heart, life-long fidelity to its unconsci- 
ous owner. That baby had grown to man- 
hood under his eyes—had grown a trifle 
away from him, perhaps, in the after years, 
but that was only natural, since the 
younger man was so much smarter and 
brighter than himself—but this baby— 
this baby would be different. This baby 
was a girl, and he would teach her to love, 
and depend upon him. He would care 
for her, work for her,—live for her. He 
would even keep straight for her—for 
how could he expect her to love him, if 
he gave her cause to be ashamed of him? 

Very gently—almost reverently—he 
touched the little creature’s forehead with 
his bearded lips—feeling very thankful, 
that there was no taint of liquor on his 
breath—and laid her back beside her 
mother. 

‘¢ She shall be her uncle Ezra’s baby, 
too,’’ he said, smiling at Julia as he had 
never done before, and then the nurse 
drove the two men out of the room and 
they sought the solace of a social smoke 
on the moon-lit side of the wood-pile 
until bed-time came, and—-after one more 
glimpse of the precious treasure which 
had come into his life—Ezra crept softly 
up to his chamber full of such hopes and 
happiness as his heart had never known 
since he was a boy. 

From that night a great change came 
to Ezra Daniels. He had an object in 
life, after that, and that object was baby 
Alice, whom they had named after the 
brother’s mother, making the sweet name 
seem doubly dear now that it belonged 
to the woman whom they had both loved 
so well, and also to the sweet baby who 
had come to brighten all their lives. 
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For that baby Ezra worked and prayed. 
For that baby’s sake he fought a battle 
with his lower nature and—because he 
fought with all his soul—he conquered. 

From the time of little Alice’s birth 
not one drop of liquor, of any kind, 
passed her uncle’slips. Godalone knew 
what it cost him of mental, and physi- 
cal, anguish to kill the appetite which 
had dominated him for years, but he 
roused up all his manhood for the battle, 
and came out of it victor. When—as 
often happened at first—he felt the old 
thirst come upon him, he hid himself 
among the black shadows of the red- 
woods, and stayed there—in silence and 
solitude—until he could trust himself 
among men once more, and, by degrees, 
these seasons of temptation and suffering 
grew less and less frequent, and Ezra was 
—as he confided to his baby Alice, to 
whom he told the secrets of his heart 
long before she could understand one 
“word of his confessions,—‘‘ his own 
man again.’’ 

And all this was for the sake of baby 
Alice—for her sweet sake he kept him- 
self clean and tidy, — he stood up 
straighter,—he swore less. Every Sat- 
urday night found him at home—clean- 
shaven, lest his ‘‘ bristles might scratch 
the baby’s face’’—content to split wood, 
pack water, dig garden,—do anything, 
in fact, to earn the precious privilege of 
playing with, and caring for, Alice for a 
time. 

As she grew older his happiness in- 
creased. She grew to know him—to 
look for his coming—to flutter her pretty 
hands when she saw him—and at last— 
one never -to-be-forgotten day — she 
learned to speak his name! 

It was strange what a difference this 
tiny child made in the household. They 
were all so different in their behavior to 
each other after she came, for the baby 
drew them close to herself, by the golden 
chains of love, and thus they were 
brought closer to each other. They all 


loved the baby, and how could they be , 


cold, or harsh, or fault-finding, among 
themselves, when the dear baby loved 
them all so much that it would grieve her 
to see them unfriendly ? The prim, over- 
orderly house grew to be home-like and 
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cosy. David, when at home, learned to 
put his business worries and plans aside 
and forget them all in the wild romps in 
which Alice delighted. Julia forgot to 
find fault about trifles in a way that was 
almost unbelievable, and grew compan- 
ionable and sisterly in very truth,—and 
the cause of all these wonderful changes 
—sweet baby Alice—ruled over them all 
supreme. 

When she began to “take notice ’’— 
when she learned to ‘‘put out her hands’’ 
—when she cut her first tooth—when 
she began to ‘‘say words—when she 
began to balance herself unsteadily on her 
tiny feet—all these were epochs in the 
family history—occasions for much won- 
derment and rejoicing, and for small 
family celebrations. As for Ezra—for 
two years he lived in an earthly Paradise, 
and all his thoughts and hopes were cen- 
tred on the flaxen-haired darling who 
knew and loved him so well. 

She was a ‘‘cuddling,”’ clinging, af- 
fectionate little thing always, but, some- 
way, even her father, who almost idolized 
her, never seemed quite so near to her 
baby heart as ‘‘ Uncle Ezzie.’’ Perhaps 
something told her that his nature— 
starved as it had been for so many years 
—needed her more than the others’ did. 
Perhaps his utter unselfishness—his en- 
tire self-abnegation—as regarded herself, 
impressed itself upon her in some un- 
known way—whatever the reason was, 
certain it was that she loved him dearly. 
She ruled him absolutely, but love was 
her sceptre,—and if—just to try her— 
‘“*Uncle Ezzie’’ would complain, ever 
so slightly, during their games, of being 
‘«tired,’’ the sunny, laughing face would 
instantly become tenderly solicitous, and 
the dimpled hands would softly caress 
his wrinkled cheeks, while—‘‘ Allie so 
sorry !’’ would »e cooed into his delighted 
ears, over and over again. 

For two years Ezra Daniels was as 
nearly perfectly happy as man can be, in 
this world; then, one dreadful day, a 
black shadow fell on the household. 
Alice—always, heretofore, an extraordi- 
narily healthy, though delicate, child— 
fell ill. It had been a bad summer for 
children, but Alice had been so jealously 
watched and guarded that it seemed as 
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though she must be quite safe in the 
home-nest, but sad-eyed Azrael looked in 
upon her as he passed, and she drooped 
suddenly—like a broken flower under the 
noon-day sun. They could not realize it 
at first—that there was any danger of 
their loved one’s being taken from them. 
It was all so sudden, so unexpected, so 
dreadful, that it was not until—with the 
soft fingers of one little hand clasped 
tightly around one of ‘‘ Uncle Ezzie’s’”’ 
—she went out from their midst, never 
to return, that they could believe such a 
thing possible. 

David and Julia gave way to their grief 
utterly—such grief as only parents whose 
only one is taken from them can know. 
Ezra made no sign. He sat dry-eyed, 
stern and silent as though carved out of 
stone, beside the motionless little figure 
until it was carried to its last resting- 
place. He lifted the tiny coffin, with his 
own hands into tht white hearse that bore 
it and its baby occupant away forever 
from the home which she had so blessed 
and comforted. He walked beside that 
hearse, with one rough hand resting upon 
it, as though to steady it over the un- 
equal places in the road—all the way to 
the grave-yard, where he must leave her 
—poor little baby who was so fond of 
sunshine, and brightness, and the com- 
panionship of her loved ones! alone in 
darkness and silence. He stood beside 
the little grave until the sexton’s work 
was done, and the mound between her 
face and his rose smooth, and brown, 
and high, at his feet. 

Then he went home—quite silent 
still—and sat himself down in a certain 
corner of the garden, where he and the 
dead baby had builded a curious ‘‘ f ower 
bed ’’ of shells, and sticks, and feathers, 
and bright bits of cloth. Until the moon 
rose, clear and full, he sat there, then he 
came in, quietly, and went—with slow, 
uncertain steps—up to his chamber. 

David and Julia heard him pacing up 
and down the floor, over their heads, for 
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a time, and then he came down the 
stairs again—treading softly that they 
might not hear him—and went out of 
the house, and down the moon-lit road. 
They both feared the same thing as they 
listened to his retreating footsteps but 
out of the fullness of their grief, they 
found charity for his weakness, and 
neither had the heart to speak and call 
him back. If the liquor which he had 
so long gone without would comfort him 
or bring him oblivion let him have it— 
for this one night—they thought, and so 
he went out unhindered. 
* * 

When the morning came—so bright 
and fair that it seemed almost incredible 
that sorrow, or suffering, could exist in 
such a world—the village sexton, passing 
through the graveyard, saw a dark figure 
lying beside the little new-made grave in 
the Daniels’ lot. 

It was a man, probably some drunken 
creature who had staggered in there and’ 
fallen asleep, and, aghast at such sacri- 
lege, the sexton made his way over the 
wet grass to the intruder’s side to waken 
and expel him. But this was a man, he 
saw as he drew nearer, who had a right 
there, for it was no other than he who 
had stood beside him, so stern and pale, 
as he had filled that little grave, Ezra 
Daniels. 

Now he lay prostrate on the earth, 
with one arm thrown protectingly across 
the mound that covered the baby whom 
he had loved so dearly. There was no 
odor of liquor about the quiet figure. 
The clothes and hair were wet with the 
dense fog which had blown in from the 
ocean in the early morning, and when, 
with an unusual gentleness in his voice 
and touch, the sexton bent to rouse him, 
he saw a stain of trickling blood upon 
the white lips which were smiling, 
although the seal of Death was on the 
cold, still face, smiling, for ‘‘ Uncle 
Ezzie’’ had found ‘‘ his baby ’’ again. 

Florence Allen. 











AT THE OLD KIRK DOOR. 


N one of the quaint streets in old 
Edinboro’ town stands Greyfriar’s 

Kirk, a weather-stained old build- 

ing with ivy running riot over the walls. 
Here the penitent have knelt and the 
devout have worshiped for many a year. 

After services were over, one rainy 
Sunday morning long ago, and the honest 
Scotch folk were leaving the kirk, at the 
door stood a bonny laddie watching the 
faces, and telling himself tales that he 
found half-written on the features of the 
folk passing out. The occupation seemed 
to please him, for holding his umbrella 
toward the misty, driving rain, he pa- 
tiently. watched the people gang frae the 
the kirk. They gave him a glance with 
ashake of the head, as they thought of 
the cold he would take standing there in 
the rain. 

The lassie came out among the last, 
Margaret Stuart, the daughter of Sir 
John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches. 
She did not even see him, for her eyes 
wer@ raised to the dun cheuds stretching 
down the slope to the western horizon, 
and she wondered how she would get 
home through the wet without an um- 
brella. But he looked into the depths 
of those eyes upraised and wondered if 
heaven’s own blue made into woman’s 
eyes ever reflected a soul so pure. 

He looked and looked with his heart 
on fire; but she saw only the misty, 
driving rain pattering in many a dark 
pool on the muddy streets. The rain 
might rain and the cold wind blow, but 
it brought him only the fragrance of dew 
on the heather and the lark’s gleeful 
carol from over the meadow. 

The last stragglers were going, leaving 
the last without an umbrella at the old 
kirk door, when the laddie came forward 
and made her a bow with all the grace 
and courtesy of the age of chivalry, and 
offered her his timely umbrella. She 
gave him a smile as a lady would to a 
knight who came to her rescue. So they 
ganged thegither frae the kirk, and talked 
about the weather ; and nobody thought 


it strange that they should go home to- 
gether and talk about the weather. 

They had never met before, but the 
lad came of a good family, though he was 
only a penniless young barrister just ad- 
mitted to the bar. So her lady mother 
thanked him, but the lassie’s tones were 
gentler. 

The next Sunday was rainy too, they 
say, and the chivalrous Scotch laddie 
went before kirk-time, with his umbrella, 
but they did not talk about the weather 
as they went to the kirk together. 

The Sunday that followed was passing 
fair with cloudless skies, yet he went 
again before kirk time with his umbrella 
so that, secure of protection, she might 
venture forth. And auld Sandy mut- 
tered as they came in together. ‘‘ The 
puir body hae gane clean daft to gang 
wi’ an umbrell on sic a fair day.’’ 

Sandy, perhaps, was not far wrong. 
After that on Sundays they went to the 
kirk together, but their week days lay far 
apart ; for she would be Lady Margaret, 
and he was only a penniless young bar- 
rister, just turned nineteen—yet he was 
a brawny Scotch lad with a fine, broad 
browand a flashing, grey eye. So they 
were often together in spite of the weather, 
dreaming of the age of chivalry and 
knights of the olden time, until at last in 
the same courteous fashion, he had 
offered his umbrella, he offered her— 
himself. 

The precedent was set; had she not 
accepted his umbrella, how could she 
help it? She—why she took him for her 
own true knight forever. 

Then she became a ‘‘ My Lady,’’ and 
the young lords came and took her to 
grand balls. He went with her once 
himself, the young barrister did, so one 
of our friends tells us, who was there. 
Instead of dancing as the others did, they 
sat in the corner and he told her tales of 
old romance—of knights and ladies and 
minstrels. His tales pleased her much 
and she was true to him in spite of the 
fine speeches of the gallant young lords. 
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And her lady mother fretted and fumed 
and his old Presbyterian Elder of a father 
said ‘‘ nonsense.’ 

So the years passed as he studied and 
waited for the clients that never came; 
and his only fame as a barrister was as a 
rare teller of tales. Finally in despair 
he wandered off to the highlands and 
was gone some months. Then came Sir 
William, the son of Sir William, whose 
castles and estates are down at Pitsligo, 
in old Scotland. And she yielded at last 
to their importunities and became Lady 
Margaret Forbes, the bride of Pitsligo. 


THE CARRIER DOVE. 


It was a bitter disappointment, but the 
young barrister bore it in his own brave 
fashion, though he never quite forgot her ; 
for when he was an old man, rich and 
famous, and the world rang with praises 
of Sir Walter Scott’s* books, he wrote a 
novel, Woodstock, and a poem, Rokeby; 
but none who remembered that rainy 
Sunday morning recognized the heroines 
as the lass without the umbrella at the kirk 


door. John B. Carrington. 





* Scott tells us in his diary the ori of his heroines 
in Rokeby and Woodstock. For the rest of the facts 
see any life of Scott. 
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THE CARRIER DOVE. 


HITE wings of peace to cover the cross, 
Spirit’s sweet gain over freedom’s loss— 


So angels visit us, hovering here 
Hallowing, blessing, the far and near 


With wings of peace, though fettered they be, 
Brooding content till the Hand sets them free. 


Strong Wings of faith, when the darkness falls, 
Beating response to the Voice that calls, 
So, though the pathway thou can’st not see, 
Even the night shall be light to thee ; 
Strong wings of faith for flight when dusk falls 
Forward unfaltering the strange Voice calls ! 


White wings of peace never folded till Love 
Bring thee, in safety, to heights far above, 
Tireless and restless, through thinning air, 
Homing the pigeon whose heart is there, 
White wings of peace shall be folded still, 
When they have wrought their Master’s will ! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 

















ART IMPULSE IN CHILD LIFE. 


ARY DANA HICKS says in a 
paper on ‘Art in Early Edu- 
cation,’’ read before the Kin- 

dergarten Department of the World’s 
Congresses, 1893, and published in the 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago, that 
there is no word that has more phases of 
meaning than this word << art.’’ 

‘«'To one, it means a bunch of paper 


THE TWINS. 


flowers ; to another a decorated shovel ; 
to one, wax lilies under a glass cover ; 
to another, one of John’s or Mary’s 
wonderful crude works in charcoal done 
by a child knowing nothing of modes of 
expression, but inspiring the rapt admi- 
ration of his parents; to one a photo- 
graph or colored print; to another, a 
study of the antique, a transparent 





water color, a fine engraving, an oil 
painting frequently most commonplace, 
or a John Rogers group; a graceful or- 
nament or a beautiful vase; and to still 
another a Carol, a Millet, a Raphael, a 
Fra Angelico, or a Venus of Melos, a 
gothic cathedral or a Greek Parthenon. 
The objects that are portrayed are differ- 
ent, the appreciation is different, but the 


PAUL PEEL. 


impulse is the same in all, the desire to 
satisfy the longing for refinement and 
beauty which every living soul possesses 
and the germs of which remain in every 
human being however degraded.”’ 

This impulse may be cultivated and 
developed and nowhere is it to be seen 
in a more intense degree than in the 
little child reaching out, before it can 
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talk, for bright and beautiful things, and 
going on, step by step, frequently aim- 
ing at and succeeding in accomplishing 
some such end—to one’s sorrow and 
confusion at times, may be, as is in- 





THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


stanced in the accompanying illustration, 
‘The Finishing Touches,’’ by Meyer 
from Bremen. .See the delight on the 
faces of the mischief makers, and the 
serious aspect of the little girl holding 
the slate, as if she were already weighed 
down by the responsibilities that are so 
often a woman’s lot in life. 

In ‘‘ Toll Paid Here,’’ by the same 
artist, the faces and attitude alone tell the 
tale, with no need of words. 








ART IMPULSE IN CHILD LIFE. 


Johann George Meyer was a German 
painter, born at Bremen in 1813. He 
studied art at Diisseldorf, and at first de- 
voted himself to Biblical subjects, but 
afterwards turned his attention to genre, 


JOHANN GEORGE MEYE?. 


acquiring great popularity by his pictures 
of children, which have given him the sur- 
name of ‘‘ Kinder-Meyer,’’ (‘ Child- 
Meyer.’’) Several of his paintings are 
owned in the United States—among the 
most noted are ‘‘ The Little Housewife,’’ 
‘“¢ The New Sister,’’ ‘‘ What Has Mother 
Brought,’’ ‘‘ Little Brother Asleep,’’ and 
‘« The First Prayer,’’—certainly a pleas- 
ant combination of suggestive subjects. 
In 1852 he took up his residence at Ber- 











ART IMPULSES IN CHILD LIFE. 


lin. His pictures show a thorough un- 
derstanding of one of the great principles 
of art—the principle of values, the need 
that objects should be expressed in some 
way so as to convey to those who see a 
picture the relative importance of the 
objects portrayed; the need that the 
principal object should be so given that 
its importance will at once be conveyed 
to the eye; and the accompanying need 





“TOLL PAID HERE.” 


that subordinate objects should receive 
subordinate treatment. Professor Earl 
Barnes, of the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, has given deductions of great sig- 
nificance, as a result of experiments 
made with over six thousand children, in 
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regard to the influences at work in the 
direction of art impulse. 

It was shown that they invariably cared 
more for the quieter scenes than for 
rougher ones; meeting a dog was more 
interesting to them than tumbling over 
the dog. Johnny’s going to the river, 
in the story of ‘‘ Johnny, look in the 
air,’’ (from Dr. Hoffmann’s ‘Slovenly 
Peter’’), was more delightful+to them 


JOHANN GPORGE MEYER. 


than Johnny falling into the river—and 
still farther, the scenes that called forth 
feeling of the highest order presented in 
the story, Johnny’s rescue—attracted 
them more than the calamities which be- 
fell Johnny. Apropos of Johnny’s story, 
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there are some interesting facts concern- 
ing its origin. Dr. Hoffmann, of Frank- 
fort, in his search at Christmas time, 
could not find a book that he thought 
suitable for his three-year-old boy, so he 
made one, drawing (although he knew 
nothing of drawing) comical pictures, 
calculated to impress upon his bby—who 
was delighted with his treasure—the mor- 
als usually inculcated in children of this 
age, or at least the effort is made at this 
time, with varying success, by much- 


‘*FRIENDS OR FOES?” 


‘*Be obedient!’’ ‘* Be 
industrious !’’ all have a 


tried parents. 
clean !’’ ‘* Be 
familiar sound. 

Dr. Hoffmann’s friends counselled him 
to have the book printed—at which he 
laughed at first—but later, yielding to 
their solicitations, he allowed it to be 
tried. The youthful owner howled, but 
was promised two books presently— 
books that would be better than the first. 
Edition after edition was printed, and 
some years ago there had been 175 Ger- 
man and forty English ones. 





ART IMPULSE IN CHILD LIFE. 


It has been translated into eight 
languages, and has gone all over Europe, 
America, India, Africa and Australia. 

The ‘‘ Johnny in the air’’ story, used 
for these experiments, illustrates the folly 
of not looking where you are going, 
with an underlying moral, and each one 
of the six thousand children gave in out- 
line his individual conception, upon 
hearing the story, with interesting and 
valuable results. 

In the accompanying series of pictures, 





C. BURTON BARBER. 


how absorbing is the interest shown in 
the faces of ‘‘ Friends or Foes,’’ by C. 
Burton Barber, and ‘‘The Butterfly 
Hunters,’’ by Dvorak ; how proud, yet 
shy, that of the boy, and how loving the 
dogs, in ‘“‘ The New Whip,’’ (Barber) ; 
how consoliiig in ‘* The Cut Finger,’ 
(Dvorak), and how expectant and alto- — 
gether charming is the face and attitude 
of the little fellow unexpectedly meeting 
the hop-toad—‘‘ An Unexpected Meet- 
ing ’’—(Paul Peel). 

These painters have fully entered into 














ART IMPULSE. IN CHILD LIFE. 


the spirit of child-life, as is evidenced 
by the pose and expression of their 
models which are remarkably true to 
nature. 

Children invariably show a directness 
and simplicity in art, using telling lines 
in outline. Professor Barnes made the 
very significant statement that in the 
drawings made by these children, no 
attempt was made at decoration, no 
borders or drawings, which shows an 
instinctive recognition in them of a rec- 
ognized element in art, namely, that 
decorative and representative drawings 
should not be combined, as the purpose 
is essentially different. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the noted por- 
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London where his ‘pleasant manner won 
many friends, and he floated. upon the 
tide of popularity fromthe time of his 
return to his death. His painting-room 
was thronged with the wealth and fashion 
of London. He ‘had. general culture, 
infinite tact, and -posséssed a wide range 
of subject and method.. His attention 
was at this time given chiefly. to portrait 
painting, in which he excelled. We 
have nothing finer from his hand than 
the Mrs. Nesbitt, as Circe, of 1781, 
the Mrs. Siddons, as ‘‘ The Tragic Muse’’ 
of 1784, and the ‘‘ Infant Hercules’’ and 
the Miss Gawtkin as ‘‘ Simplicity ’’ of 
1788. 

The finest of the subjects that he 





«THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS.” 


trait painter, gave evidences of his special 
gift from early childhood. He was born 
in Plympton-earl, Devonshire, England, 
and was originally designed for the 
medical profession, but preferred paint- 
ing. He was constantly copying the 
plates of Dryden’s Plutarch and Cats’ 
Emblems and poring over Jonathan 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Treatise on Art.’? When 
eight years old, aided by the instruction 
in ‘*The Jesuit’s Perspective,’ he made 
a sufficiently correct drawing of the 
Plympton school-house which greatly 
astonished his father. 

After years of study and painting in 
Italy and various places, he returned to 


DVORAE. 


painted for Boydell’s Shakespeare is the 
‘*Puck’’ in which the artist’s inspiration 
was.caught, not from realms of imagina- 
tion but from observation of the child- 
nature which he knew and loved so well. 

Had superior forces compelled Sir 
Joshua to become the physician he was 
first designed to be—how much would the 
world have lost—and how different and 
unhappy might have been his life, if he 
had been obliged to occupy a position for 
which he felt neither desire or special fit- 
ness. ‘‘ The beauty in the world is the 
child’s heritage and it is nothing short of 
a moral wrong to overlook his claim toit.’’ 

Browning’s child-story of ‘* The Pied 
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Piper of MHamelin,’’ 
painted by Kaubach, is familiar to all. 


Who has not heard of ‘‘ Hamelin Town’s 


in Brunswick ?’’ 


« A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But when begins my ditty, 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity.” 


Pead this to the little ones, that they 
may enjoy the picture. 


« Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheese out of the vats, 


ART IMPULSE IN CHILD LIFE. 


so charmingly 








And licked the soup from cooks own ladles. 
Split open kegs of salted sprats 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 





H. KANBACH. 


Let them hear about the rats that are to 
be charmed out of the town by the music 
of the Piper in his ‘scarf of red and yel- 
low stripes, and coat of self-same cheque.’’ 

See how they appreciate rhythm: 


“Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny 
rats, 
“Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats.” 























« Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins 
Families by tens and dozens.” 


Mark the contrast now and see how 
quickly they will notice it, when the 
children showing their susceptibility to 
the beautiful, follow the charm, and for- 
ever disappear— 


« There was a rustling that seemed like a 
bustling 

Of merry crowds justltng at 

Pitching and hustling ; 

Small feet were pattering, 

Wooden shoes clattering, 
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As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed, 

And the Piper advanced and the children 
followed ; 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast.” 


The moral of the tale is evident, and 
is given thus: 


“‘So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 
Of scores out with all men, especially 
Pipers,” 
(Who has not 
Paid the Piper.’’ ) 


heard ‘‘ You haven’t 





‘(THE CUT FINGER.” 


Little hands clapping and little tongues 
chattering, 

And like fowls in a barnyard where barley 
is scattering, 

Out came the children running, 

All the little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and 
laughter.” 

“When, lo, they reached the mountain side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide ; 


DVORAE. 


“And whether they pipe us free from rats or 
mice, 

If we've promised them aught, let us keep 
our promise!” 


It is safe to assume that this advice 
will probably be given us by our own 
small listeners, if by any sad chance we 
have failed to keep our promises to them. 

Minot Savage tells of a little boy in 
Boston who was so disgusted with being 
promised daily to go for a drive ‘‘to- 
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morrow,’’ and just as regularly disap- 
pointed the next day, that at last, as his 
parents drove away one day without him, 
he called out: ‘“‘There go two of the 
biggest liars in Boston,’’ and who can 
say his remark was not just. 


ART IMPULSE IN: CHILD - LIFE. 





tender age; for if the little child likes 
to give proof of his strength by destroy- 
ing; he also delights in producing, after 
his own fashion, things new and beauti- 
ful: See how he: arranges his little sol- 
diers, his toy horses and sheep, etc ; how 





‘*AN UNEXPECTED MEETING.” 


Little eyes see very far—the compre- 
hension of the mind of the little one is 
remarkably keen; they have not yet 
been dulled by contact with a careless 
world, and their unspoiled intuitive in- 
stinct helps them wonderfully in their 
estimate and judgment of things and 
people. 

Father Girard says, to return: ‘‘ Cre- 
ative imagination shows itself at a very 


PAUL PEEL. 


he rejoices in the making of all sorts 
of new combinations; and he calls 
his mother, that she, too, may share in 
his pleasure,’? while Froebel says: 
‘‘The beautiful is the best means of 
education _ for. childhood, as it has 


«been the best means of education for 


the human race.’’ 
Louise E. Hogan. 
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THE MAN IN THE CASE, 


AS OBSERVED BY HANNAH BLODGETT, SPINSTER. 


TELL you, girls, the person does not 
exist who can quite understand a wo- 
man; especially if the woman is an 

old maid. I have belonged to both 
orders myself for quite a number of 
years, but every little while I am sur- 
prised, even now, by some individual 
member. 

There is Keziah Camp, for example. 
You know Keziah. She is the woman 
who rules this house from the kitchen. 
She professes to be my servant, and I 
pay her good wages for tyrannizing over 
me. An old maid if ever there was one. 
Why she is actually a man-hater. I am 
really afraid sometimes that she will 
throw hot water on the men that come 
to the house with things to sell. But she 
has lived with me a good many years, 
and I put up with her queer ways. I'm 
sure I don’t know why. 

Well, I certainly thought I understood 
all the ins and outs of Keziah Camp’s 
character; and yet one night she aston- 
ished me so that I haven’t got over it yet. 
I'll tell you how it was. 

It was one evening when Keziah and 
I had the house all to ourselves. Niece 
Priscilla was away somewhere for a 
week’s visit. It was a stormy night. 
The wind was blowing a gale and the 
rain came down in driving sheets. It was 
precisely the night for people with good 
homes to be cosy and comfortable in 
them. 

So I had Keziah make a blazing fire 
in the sitting-room grate. Then I 
pulled down the window shades and sat 
down by the reading lamp to enjoy my- 
self until supper should be ready. 

Keziah was in fine feather that even- 
ing. Itis one of her odd ways to be 
happiest when a storm is going on. She 
was in such high good humor that she 
and I even joked a little about getting 
married. We were talking about the 
out-of-door chores that had to be done 
in the rain, and I said : 


‘« Keziah, if you don’t get married, I 
shall have to, for we must have a man 
about this place !’’ 

I wish you could have seen her look 
at me. 

‘¢ Well, Miss Hanner,’’ shesaid, ‘¢ it'll 
hev to be you, then! If you want to go 
makin’ a fool o’ yourself ’t your time o’ 
life I s’pose nobody can’t prevent you. 
What you want a man ’round here fur 
passes me! What good are the men, 
anyway? The Lord made ’em, I ’spose, 
an’ the Lord only knows what for! You 
needn’t ’xpect me to go gittin’ married 
fur the sake o’ hevin’ somebody to do 
the rough chores. I come dreadful close 
to it once, but I ’scaped that time 
through mercy, an’ I ain’t a ¢ >in’ to 
chance any more resks !’’ 

That meant Asa Stannard, of course. 
Asa was a dangerous topic. So I said 
no more. Keziah had the table all set 
by this time, and went to the kitchen to 
bring in the hot things. She ought to 
have returned in a minute, but I waited 
five for her, and still she did not come. 
One of the things I will not put up with, 


‘even from Keziah, is to be kept waiting. 


So I started for the kitchen to invesigate. 
Before I opened the door I heard a man’s 
voice out there. 

At first I thought it was one of the 
neighbors, but no ; I recognized the voice 
as Lemuel Camp’s. Now that is another 
thing I won’t put up with—to have that 
scape-grace brother of Keziah’s coming 
about my house. He would come secretly 
once in a while, and when he was gone 
Keziah would always come and tell me 
about it and stand like a graven image 
while I scolded. 

He is only her half-brother, and is fully 
twenty years younger than she is. He is 
an out-and-out black sheep in a mean 
way, but she is fonder of him than you 
would suppose she could be of anybody. 
I don’t know how many scrapes she had 
bought him out of with her scanty dol- 
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lars ; and he was mean enough to let her 
do it, and then make opportunities for 
her to do it again. 

I pushed open the kitchen door. Yes, 
there was Lemuel. He wore a water- 
proof over-suit, but the coat was unbut- 
toned and I saw that he had on a new 
suit of clothes. He was clean shaved, 
also, and the barber had been at his hair. 
Indeed, he would have looked really 
spruce under favorable circumstances. 

Neither of them saw me, and I stood 
for a minute, thinking how I should order 
him out of the house. He settled the 
matter for me in his own way. He pulled 
the outside door open and stepped out- 
side. He stopped on the step to make 
one more remark. 

‘*T’ve got to have it, Kiz, and I’ve got 
to have it before that down train comes 
along. I’m dound to have it, and it'll 
be your fault if I have to steal it!’’ 

‘*Mebbe ’t will. If I’d let you go to 
jail some o’ the times you orter ’a’ gone 
there, you wouldn’t be able to do any 
stealin’ now! So mebbe ’t will be my 
fault. But you ain’t a goin’ to git no ten 
dollars outen me this night, steal or no 
steal !’’ 

I thought I had better go back, and I 
did. And when Keziah came in with 
my supper I was peacefully reading. 

‘*Yer supper’s ready fur you, Miss 
Hanner.”’ 

Then the poor old creature stood still, 
looking down at the carpet. Her face 
was gray, and looked as hard as if cut 
out of stone. 

‘‘ What is it, Keziah?’’ I asked in a 
friendly way. 

‘*T s’pose I orter tell you. 
been here ag’in. 


Lem’s 
Took me by s’prise 
jest now. What d’ye s’pose he wanted 
this time? Why, he wanted ten dollars! 
Well, he didn’t git it! Mebbe I ‘orter’a’ 
give it to ’im, but I didn’t. It’s fur no 
good, I’ll be bound. Let ’im git ’is money 
where he does ’is work! He’s been 
workin’ right along up to—up yender.”’ 

I knew that ‘‘up yender’’ meant up 
at Asa Stannard’s. Keziah never men- 
tioned Asa Stannard’s name by any pos- 
sible chance. It was an odd thing for 
the shiftless Asa to have hired help; but 
Thanksgiving was coming on, and he had 
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more than he could do picking poultry 
for the farmers to send to market. I had 
heard that Lemuel was working for him 
now, and boarding at his house. 

I drew up to the table and Keziah 
picked up one of the dishes to set it bet- 
ter within my reach. She dropped the 
dish on the table with a clatter and stood 
glaring at me as if I had done something 
terrible. Her queer behavior frightened 
me. The next minute she was running 
out of the room, wringing her hands and 
moaning as she went. 

‘¢Oh! I know now what he wanted it 
for!’’ I heard her mutter as she went 
through the door. 

Well, I didn’t enjoy that supper half 
so much as I meant to, for thinking of 
the strange trouble that worthless brother 
had brought upon this faithful old soul. 
And before I had quite finished she was 
in the room again. ‘This was contrary 
to regulations. She had no business there 
until I called her. But for the life of 
me I could not speak to her at first, for 
looking at her. 

She had pinned her skirts up high all 
around, so that they were quite above her 
boot-tops. She had her rubbers on, and 
had tied a disreputable looking old hood 
upon her head. That was a costume for 
an elderly single lady to see hovering 
about her supper-table! As soon as I 
was sure I could keep from laughing, I 
spoke to her ; and I spoke quite severely. 

‘‘T didn’t ring yet, Keziah!’’ 

‘*IT know you didn’t. But if it’s all 
the same to you I’ll begin clearin’ off 
while you’re finishin’ yer cup. I'll jest 
leave the dishes in the sink, an’ do ’em 
arter I come back. . I’ve got to go out, 
an’ I haint no time to waste! ”’ 

You can judge from that if I don’t 
have my share of trials with that woman ! 
But somehow I thought very little of her 
impudence just then. I was thinking too 
much of the trouble that made her im- 
pudeut. She saw that I was going to 
remonstrance with her, and she bent 
down and looked fairly into my eyes. 

‘““T’ve got to go out!’’ she said. 
‘<T’ve got to go out!”’ 

I gave up whatever faint purpose I had 
of asserting myself, and sat down by the 
reading lamp again. In a few minutes 














I heard the kitchen door close, and I 
knew she had gone out. I listened to 
hear her go past the window on her way 
to the gate. She did not go past the 
window. I was sure she did not go past 
the window. Perhaps she had not gone 
out yet after all. I went into the kitchen. 
It was empty. I went to the back door 
to look out. The door was locked and 
she had taken the key away with her. 
She always does that when she thinks she 
may be out late. I went to the side 
door and opened it. 

The minute I opened that side door I 
forgot all about Keziah. My old horse 
and carryall are not of very much ac- 
count, but for all that I do object to 
having them stolen. And somebody 
was down at the barn, trying to do that 
very thing! I could see a lantern swing- 
ing about as the thief went in and out, 
now into the stable and now into the 
carriage-shed. Whoever was down there 
was bent on doing a thorough piece of 
work, for I could make out that he was 
hitching the horse to the carryall. 

Without stopping to think that inter- 
viewing a horse thief might not be quite 
prudent, I hurried into an old pair of 
rubbers I always keep in the kitchen, 
snatched one of Keziah’s shawls from its 
nail, and waded away to the barn. 

And when I got there, I found that 
my horse thief was—Keziah! Without 
leave or license she had harnessed old 
Peter, and was in the act of putting him 
between the shafts of the carryall. I 
was so astonished I could hardly speak 
to her. 

‘‘ Keziah Camp, what on earth are 
you doing ?’”’ 

She was too much absorbed in her own 
affairs to be surprised. She did not even 
look up. 

‘“*You hadn’t orter be out in this 
wet, Miss Hanner,’’ she said, exactly as 
if I were the one to be remonstrated 
with. 

‘¢No more ought you,”’ said I. ‘‘And 
I positively forbid you to take Peter out 
in it!’’ 

‘¢ Well, I guess if I can stand it Peter 
can. We’ve both go¢ to stand it, an’ 
that’s all there is about it!”’ 

She had everything all ready now, and 
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set the lantern on the seat of the carry- 
all. Then she picked up the reins and 
set her foot on the hub. I caught hold 
of her water-proof and tried to hold her 
back. I might as well have tried to in- 
terfere with the wind that was blowing. 
She lifted herself into the carryall as if I 
had not touched her. 

“‘Stop!’’ I screamed. 
crazy!’’ 

I caught old Peter by the bridle. 

‘¢ Don’t hender me, Miss Hanner!”’ 
she cried out in a distressed way. 
‘‘Don’t you hender me! I know I aint 
a doin’ what seems right to you, but I’m 
adoin’ what I hev todo! I haint got 
no time to stop now an’ ’xplain things. 
I’ve got to git to that deepo ’fore the 
down train comes ’long. ’F I don’t 
there’ll be mischief done! ’’ 

I let go of the horse and stood back 
out of the way in a helpless fashion. As 
she drove past me she gave me some very 
good parting advice. 

‘¢ Now you go right into the house an’ 
dry yourself. You'll git yer death o’ 
cold out here in the wet. Don’t set up 
fur me. {kin let myself in. You jest 
lock up an’ go to bed. Git up, Pete!”’ 

Upon my word I felt as though she 
ought to tell me to be a good girl, and 
not get into any mischief while she 
was away! ‘The situation needed some- 
thing like that to round it off ! 

I went back into the house and locked 
all the doors and windows. Then I sat 
down by the fire to dry my feet and 
my skirts, and to think over the queer 
state of affairs. What extraordinary 
mischief had that brother of Keziah’s 
undertaken this time? It must be some- 
thing unusually atrocious. She had never 
been so utterly upset by any of his pre- 
vious doings. Perhaps she had gone out 
in the storm to save him from the crime 
of actual murder ! 

I confess I spent most of my time in 
pitying Keziah, in spite of the disre- 
spectful treatment she had subjected me 
to. It did seem too bad that she must 
always have to be unhappy about some 
man. She had enough of such trouble 
when she was young, without having her 
life made miserable now by this scape- 
grace brother. 


“‘You are 
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Yes, this grim, sour-faced old creature 
had her love-story like the rest of us, 
when she was young. And of all un- 
likely creatures in the universe, Asa 
. Stannard was the object of her romantic 
passion. You have notseen Asa, I think. 
He is a good-looking creature even now, 
and was really handsome when he was 
young; but a more worthless being does 
not exist. He isn’t vicious or criminal, 
you understand. He is of no earthly 
account, that is all. 

Well, in their young days he and 
Keziah Camp were engaged to be mar- 
ried. Keziah had her wedding things 
all made up and the wedding day was less 
than a week off, when the news went 
through the neighborhood that Asa Stan- 
nard hard run away with Phebe Larkins 
and married her. And the news proved 
to be true, which is not always the case 
with news in this place. 

What Keziah thought about it nobody 
ever knew, any more than anybody knew 
what she did with her wedding clothes. 
No living being ever heard her mention 
Asa Stannard’s name after that; and no 
- living being ever had a glimpse of the 
dress she had had made up to be married 
in. She was not a person one could 
talk to about such things, so even her 
own mother let her alone. 

It was thought that Asa and Phebe 
would go somewhere else to live, but 
bless you! they just settled right down 
here and lived along as if they had done 
quite the proper thing. There are 
plenty such people. 

About four years ago Phebe died ; ond 
if you will believe me, Asa had the 
impudence to come here courting Keziah 
again. He came just once. What hap- 
pened that once nobody ever found out. 
It would be very interesting to know; 
for Phebe left no less than twelve child- 
ren. I, for one, would like very much 
to have heard Keziah express herself on 
the subject of being step-mother to the 
twelve children of the woman that cut 
her out! 

The next we heard of Asa was that he 
was married again ; and that, too, within 
six months of his wife’s.death. There is 
always some foolish woman at hand, it 
seems. This time he had married Ta- 
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pitha Richards. She was a young girl, 
about the age of Asa’s oldest daughter. 
She was a pretty thing, in a blowsy, 
over-blown sort of way. I saw Keziah’s 
grim old face wrinkle up into something 
that was almost a smile when she heard 
of the wedding. It was quite evident 
that she was not troubling herself at all 
about Asa Stannard and his love affairs. 

I had sat by the fire for some time 
thinking over all these things when I 
heard Keziah come in at the back door. 
She went right up stairs, and I could 
hear her moving about in her room. I 
was sure she would come straight to me 
and explain her reprehensible conduct as 
soon as she had put on dry clothing. 
Once or twice I thought I heard her 
talking ; but that was nothing, for she 
often talks to herself. 

At length I heard her coming down 
the stairs, and I put on my severest ex- 
pression to receive her. I might just as 
well have looked pleasant, for she didn’t 
come near me. I heard the back door 
open and shut, and the next minute in a 
lull of the wind, I heard the carryall go 
out of the gate again. Keziah was off 
once more ! 

This was quite too much. I was 
seriously angry with her now. , There is 
reason in all things, and she was carry- 
ing matters to an unreasonable length 
this night. I felt very hot about it, but 
all of a sudden I became as cold as I had 
been hot. 

I had heard Keziah go out and drive 
away in the rain, but as sure as I am 
living I now heard somebody moving 
about in her room! With her out of it 
I ought to have been the only person in 
the house, but I was not. I hurried to 
lock both the sitting-room doors. That 
failed to give me peace of mind, so I un- 
locked one of them and tip-toed out into 
the kitchen. I won’t pretend that my teeth 
did not chatter as I went, for they did. 

Yes, when I listened at the foot of the 
stairs I could hear a movement in Ke- 
ziah’s room; and once or twice I heard 
a woman’s voice. I must have been mis- 
taken about her going out. Once more 
I sacrificed my dignity. I went up stairs 
to speak to her. I tried to open her 


‘door, but it was locked. 

















‘¢Ts that you, Kezi’ ?”’ 
come! Let me out o’ this! 
0’ bein’ locked up!’’ 

That was a woman’s voice. Some 
woman was locked in Keziah’s room, and 
it was not Keziah! I waited a minute to 
steady my voice a little. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ I called; and my 
voice was not at all steady, after all! 
‘¢Who are you? And what are you do- 
ing in there ?’’ 

‘Oh! I thought ’t was Kezi’!’’ 

‘Who are you ?”’ 

‘¢T know, ’nd Kezi’ knows, ’nd that’s 
enough to know! Lemme ’lone!’’ 

‘¢ Unlock this door !’’ 

“T can’t! I wish I could! 
got the key!’’ 

I tottered down the stairs and into the 
sitting-room. There I locked the door 
again, and then just stood like a post in 
the middle of the floor. I was actually 
too frightened and angry to sit down! 
Who was the prisoner I had in my house ? 
What on earth did all this mystery mean ? 
I could make nothing of it. There was 
not one thing I could do but wait for 
Keziah. So I stood there in the middle 
of the floor and waited. 

Presently.I heard her come in again 
and go up stairs. Without loss of time I 
unlocked my door and went out to the 
kitchen again. 

There, in my kitchen, sata man! At 
first I thougt it was Lemuel Camp, and 
was about to say something sharp to him. 
But the man looked up, and—it was Asa 
Stannard! He got up from his chair and 
bobbed his head as civilly as he knew how. 

‘‘Wet night,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I’m 
jest waitin’ here fur my wife. She went 
up to ’er father’s this arternoon, ’xpectin’ 
to stay there all night. It ‘pears she 
started to walk hum in all this rain, ’nd 
Kezi’ ketched up with ’er ’nd made ’er 
git in ’nd ride. She didn’t feel like 
keepin’ your hoss out in the weather long 
*nough to take ’er all the way hum—it’s 
more’n a. mile—so she jest brung ’er here 
to git suthin’ dry on. ’Nd while T’bitha 
was changin’, Kezi’ started out ’nd 
ketched me to the store. So I jest come 
right ’round with my old plug, ’nd ama 
waitin’ now to take T’bitha hum. She’ll 
be down in a minit, I reckon.’’ 


It’s time you 
I aint fond 


Kezi’s 
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So this was the paltry solution of my 
thrilling mystery! I said something as 
civil as I could to Asa, and went back to 
the sitting-room. This time I left the 
door wide open, and could see and hear 
whatever went on in the kitchen. It was 
some time before the two women came 
down stairs. Evidently Keziah was taking 
time to put dry clothing upon herself as 
well as her guest. They came at last. 
Tabitha Stannard was trigged out in one 
of Keziah’s old dresses, and looked 
pretty in spite of it. Indeed I had never 
seen her look so well. Her face was very 
pale, and she wore a serious expression 
that became her better than I had thought 
any expression ever could. 

But Keziah amazed me. She had 
actually put on a white dress, and I 
didn’t know that she had a white dress 
in the world. It was as old-fashioned 
as the hills, but it was of very good 
material, and it was very prettily made. 
But Keziah Camp in a white dress ! 

I saw Asa look at her in a stealthy way 
once or twice, but they had nothing to 
say to each other. He spoke to his 
wife with rough good-nature, and made a 
joke about her being so fond of him that 
she must come to him even through such 
weather as this. She said not a word in 
reply, but she did a very surprising 
thing, she kissed him on the lips. Asa 
seemed as much surprised as I was. 
Keziah appeared not to have seen the 
action at all. She held the lamp to 
light them along the path, and when 
they were gone she came into the sitting- 
room to make her peace with me. And 
Iam compelled to say that she did not 
appear very penitent. 

‘¢Be you mad, Miss Hanner?’’ she 
asked in her downright way. <‘‘I don’t 
wonder if you be, but I hope you aint. 
Y’ see it had to be done, an’ I had to 
do it. They’d ’a’ been dreadful trouble 
*f I hadn’t ’a’ gone. I got there in time 
fur that train, an’ I was able to head off 
that scamp brother o’ mine. An’ I tell 
you, I did head ’im off! He went away 


fr’m that deepo with a flea in ’is ear! 
He won’t go ’lopin’ off with nobody 
else’s wife in a hurry!’ 

‘‘Eloping!’’ I screamed, forgetting 
my indignation against Keziah in my in- 
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terest concerning this bit of news. 
‘«What do you mean?’ Who on earth 
would elope with Lemuel Camp?’’ 

‘*Well, all the women don’t think 
jest ’s you do-bout Lem. The one ’t 
was ’lopin’ off with ’im was Asa Stan- 
nard’s wife. She ’t was here jest now. 
I’d heerd before that Lem was payin’ a 
good deal o’ ‘tention to ’Bitha Stan- 
nard, but I didn’t think much ’bout it 
till he come here to-night after ten dol- 
lars in such a hurry, an’ talked "bout the 
down train. Then it all come to me 
what he was up to, ’nd I made up my 
mind to stop ’em.’ I was jestin time. I 
took ’er right away fr’m ’im; an’ I give 
*em both sech a preachin’ as neither one 
on ’em won’t furgit in one while! 
dreadful glad I was in time! He aint 
treated me right, but I wouldn’t ’a’ had 
that disgrace come on ’im, not fur no 
money! I’m sorry ’f you’re mad, but 
I’m glad I saved ’im fr’m that! ’’ 

“‘So am I!’’ I said right heartily. 
‘¢ And I am not a bit mad, now that I 
understand it. But I must say, Keziah, 
such a brother as that hardly seems worth 
all you do for him.”’ 

‘« Brother! What brother? You don’t 


s’pose I went an’ got soaked to the skin 
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fur the sake o’ Lem Camp? Well, I 
didn’t. ’T wa’n’t on account o’ him, 
nor her neither. I jest didn’t want Asa 
Stannard to hev no sich trouble an’ dis- 
grace put on ’im by one o’ my blood. 
So I jest went an’ stopped it. I lied to 
"im, an’ I told her how to lie to’im; an 
he won’t never s’picion what come nigh 
happ’nin’ to’im! Yes, an’ I made ’er 
git down on ’er knees up stairs there an’ 
say she’d always be a good wife to ’im !’’ 

After all these years, and after all his 
vile treatment of her, and in spite of the 
fact that he was one of the most worth- 
less beings in the place, this woman could 
do such service for this man, and could 
glory in the doing of it! I had discov- 
ered quite a new Keziah Camp. And in 
the light of that discovery I made another. 

I got up and looked my old servant 
over closely from head to foot. I put 
my hand on her arm. 

‘« Keziah, is that your wedding dress?’’ 

Her face grew scarlet to the roots of 
her hair. 

“¢ Yes, tis, Miss Hanner !’’ she blurted 
out. ‘‘ I—I—jest thought—fur this once 
—Oh! Aint I an old fool! I'll take 
it off now an’ goan’ bed down old Pete !’’ 

James C. Purdy. 
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RECOLLECTION 
AND OF HOLMAN HUNT. 


OF HAYDON 


STUDENTS at the British Museum in 
1846 and 1847 will remember a remark- 
able man who was making a spirited 
drawing from the bust of Nero. He was 
of medium height, robust in figure, of a 
sanguine temperament, and very cheery 
in his manner. He wore a white beaver 
hat, he had a very pronounced physiog- 
nomy, and you at once concluded him a 
man of mark, and then said, ‘‘ Who is 
that ?’’ 

It-was poor Haydon. He was then 
making a chalk study for his picture of 
‘‘Nero playing the Lyre while Rome 
was in Flames.’’ We students had a 
certain respect for him, and from the 
circumstance that he had written a popu- 
lar work on Anatomy, and more espe- 
cially kindled an enthusiasm for Greek 
art, and pointed out the transcendant 
beauties of Phidias displayed in the 
sculptures on the pediment of the Parthe- 
non. 

I am writing of forty-four years ago, 
when all London was startled with the 
sudden news of hisdeath. The unlooked- 
for happened. The man who had fos- 
tered genius, who had the two Landseers, 
Eastlake and Maclise, and others who 
had reached eminence, as his pupils, who 
had been the intimate friend of Words- 
worth and Keats—to think that he should 
have fallen, and by his own hand! 

One of the most notable of the stud- 
ents about this time at the Royal Acad- 
emy was William Holman Hunt. This 
was the beginning of a career which, in 
all respects, has proved a marked contrast 
to that of Haydon. One afternoon, as 





we were leaving the school of the Royal 
Academy, Hunt said, ‘‘I am going to 
look at Haydon’s studies and sketches. 
Will you come with me?’’ I readily 
assented, and we went to the house near 
the bottom of Edgeware Road. It wasa 
corner house, facing the east, and also 
having windows opposite the north. 
There was one of his colossal works on 
the easel, the one on which he last 
worked. It was not far advanced , there 
was some good work done—a hand, that 
Hunt specially admired. The palette 
and brushes were there, but beyond a 
few sketches there was little more to 
note. One thing, however, was obvious, 
that to paint a picture of such dimen- 
sions in such a room was attempting an 
impossibility. His failure arose from a 
misconception of what high art really is ; 
from his vanity in conceiving all men 
ought to yield to his superior wisdom, 
and to his want of practical common 
sense in not accommodating his pictures 
(as far as size went) to the houses in 
which, as a rule, they were ultimately to 
be placed. 

Our own Turner in many of his water- 
color drawings, and Meissonier in his 
marvellous works in oil, many of them 
only to be reckoned by inches, have 
proved beyond a doubt that size has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. Poor Haydon pitied the obtuse- 
ness of the men of his generation for not 
having more discernment. They, how- 
ever, did not see it. They were hot in- 


clined to build galleries for his pictures. 
They liked something that they could 
hang up in an ordinary domicil ; and, in 
fact, with the instincts of practical Eng- 
lishmen, they came to the conclusion 
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what Haydon had failed to see—7.e., that 
great art did not necessitate a great can- 
vas. Holman Hunt was gifted with no 
ordinary power of imagination, but he 
was also eminently practical. He con- 
tented himself with moderate canvases, 
and at first steadily and then rapidly ad- 
vanced to success. His first work of im- 
portance was from Keats’s ‘‘ St. Agnes’ 
Eve,’’ followed by “‘ Rienzi,”’ the ‘Light 
of the World,’’ ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,”’ and ‘‘ The Scapegoat.’’ There 
were others, but these were his main con- 
tributions to the Royal Academy; any 
one of these ought to have obtained him 
membership. Other notable works have 
extended his reputation, such as ‘‘ Christ 
in the Temple,’’ ‘‘ Isabella and the Pot 
of Basil,’’ ‘‘The Afterglow in Egypt,’’ 
‘¢ The Shadow of the Cross,’’ and his last 
great work ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt.”’ 

E. N. D. 


THE DEFINITION OF A LADY. 


Tuis will vary somewhat according to 
the prejudices of the individual, for scout 
snobbery and wealth-worship as you will, 
the woman does not breathe who is not 
beautified and ennobled—I say ennobled 
—by luxury rightly used. The long, deep, 
dreamless sleep of her who has no hard 
day dawn grind awaiting her on the mor- 
row—the light streaming in through cur- 
tains of delicate lace and luring her to a 
bath room in which sea salt and perfumes 
are called in to give rosy cheeks and 
grateful, delicious aroma—these are part 
of the poem of a leisurely woman’s ex- 
istence for which she should be thankful, 
not vain. Is anything lovelier than the 
smile of such a maiden or matron as she 
beams in upon the family circle in her 
tasteful tea gown and with a rose or spray 
of lilies gracing her hair? And by the 
way I wish some lost art could be revived 
or some new art discovered by which the 
feminine coiffure could include cold 
water in its list of accessories. Why 
should the lap dog be soused, greatly 
against his will, in a tub almost daily and 
go through the agonies of the cruel comb 
half tearing his matted silken’ locks when 
his mistress shrinks at the thought of 
dipping her hair in water more than once 
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a week? Physical comfort if nothing 
else would demand, it seems to me, that 
once in twenty-four hours the brain and 
upper neck be cooled off. 

But to return to the definition of a 
lady. Breakfast is served steaming hot 
and oh the deliciousness of rolls bespread 
with butter that has melted at the con- 
tact and the coffee whose quality scouts 
all ideas of economies. And then, if it 
is spring, the after breakfast lounge 


‘ against the piazza wall or saunter through 


the greening hedges from which she re- 
turns with a lap full of blooms—and so 
on through the glorious day. 

Of course I am, in blundering, man- 
like fashion, drawing the picture of a 
feminine lotus eater. I should have set 
down among the first attributes of the 
true lady the spontaneousness of heart 
and: hand in deeds as well 'as words 
of altruism— the elementary qualities 
which go so far towards making the 
world more of an Eden and less of a 
desert. But this paper is not a homily, 
and is rather concerned with the inevita- 
ble tendency of refinement in surround- 
ings to refine and of hardness to harden. 
Among the salient definitions of a lady, 
without endorsing an out-and-out Mc- 
Allisterism, it seems to me must be the 
habit of ladylike living. Beauty must 
be nursed and refinement of taste grati- 
fied. Kitchen odors of grease and onions 
are not as favorable as the sachet bag 
and the fragrance of the conservatory. 
The air and grace, the repose which 
‘<stamps the cast,’’ etc., cannot be ac- 
quired in haggling, bareheaded, in a 
shivering porch, with some grizzly hucks- 
ter, over the relative merits of eggs at 
twenty or twenty-five cents a dozen. 

I am not casting discredit upon the 
countless wives and mothers who must 
forsake the music scroll and the grand 
piano for the wash-tub. I simply con- 
tend that the woman of elegant’ sur- 
roundings and fastidious tastes liberally 


- gratified, and who yet retains the graci- 


ousness of a kindly, sympathetic nature, 
best realizes at all points the definition 
of my title. And it seems to me that 
there are many women who have accepted 
tacitly the fate of a beast of burden, who 
might contrive to save from the general 
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wreck, as they consider it, enough of the 
picturesque in habit of mind, as well as 
in attention to household details of 
adornment, to prevent the hidden poetry 
of life from degenerating into the bald- 
est prose. ‘Too many women abandon 
the effort and resign themselves to what 
they consider martyrdom, but which is 
in reality half selfishness, with a liberal 
ingredient of indolence; for there is 
some indolence certainly in not trying to 
gladden home with the means, however 
simple, at command. 

These things are well worth laying to 
heart, because we Americans, with singu- 
lar fatuousness, have reversed the old 
order of thingsand made of the matron, 
- however young, something to be partially 
retired, whereas, on the continent more 
especially, marriage is the very portal 
of an extended social life. But the defi- 
nition of a lady ought to be applicable to 
the woman of maturer years as well as to 
the younger, and there must enter into it 
that attractiveness of sex which is only 
retained by social as well as domestic 
refinement. No woman can _ become 
either a drudge or a recluse without sac- 
rificing something of that grace and 
light and bloom which gives forth the 
true aroma of lady-like refinement. 

We sneer at the term ‘‘sales-lady ”’ 
and ‘‘ forelady’’ as snobbish if not pre- 
sumptuous; but after all it shows the 
homage paid to the word itself, and so 
may have some moral merit in it, though 
of rather absurd and contradictory kind. 
If it elevates the idealism of the woman 
to be known as a lady at work as well as 
when at leisure, it is a sin rather against 
good taste than against the eternal 
verities. No man living resents being 
called a gentleman instead of a man and 
no woman living does not taste some- 
thing of the potential sweetness of life by 
hearing herself alluded to as a lady. 
We should not be too charry of the term, 
for if it would be pleasant to live in a 
world where there were none but ladies 
and gentlemen, so we help to encourage 
the aspirations of many whose lives are 
hard prose all the way through, by look- 
ing at them through the most indulgent 
glasses, and conceding to them all the 
true gentility that we can discover. The 
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definition of a lady is hard to agree upon 
but the element of refinement of habit 
and life cannot be eliminated. Wedare 
not exclude honorable poverty from ad- 
mission into this magic circle but the fact 
remains that poverty in any shape rubs 
off the bloom and dissipates the aroma. 
The word lady means a variety of things 
and it certainly includes the charm of a 
certain kind of luxury and scenic grace. 
W. B. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE AS A _ LOST 
ART. 


Many a sigh has been wafted of late 
years over the decline of friendly and 
literary correspondence. Our _ grand- 
fathers and grandmothers would be 
shocked, if they could come to earth 
again, at the conciseness with which we 
state our needs, or boil down the neigh- 
borhood news, and, this done, seal, 
stamp and post the letter with relentless 
haste. Letter writing is now a business 
where once it was a pleasure, and we 
rush it as if time was indeed money, or 
as if the postal department would feel 
personally aggrieved it we did not give 
them some fresh work to do within the 
next quarter of an hour. Of course all 
this reduces the demand for sealing wax, 
coats of arms, and even the highest 
grades of note paper. ‘The ostensible 
reason for such brevity and lack of care 
is that art is iong and time is fleeting. 
The real reason is deeper down and is 
based upon the intense utilitarianism of 
our age. In other words, letter writing 
does not pay. 

I have no sighs to waft over the old 
fashioned letter such as it appeares in 
many published autobiographies or other 
memoranda of vanished lives. Our 
fathers had become almost Castilian in 
their burdensomeness of courtesy and 
circumlocution. The time was wasted 
on the form which might have been 
applied to, the improvement of the 
thought. The olden letter was elaborate 
to the point of being stilted, and was 
too often what this colder, and in some 
sense more barbaric age would call 
‘<gushy.’’ Men and women professed 


the most exalted sentiments of admira- 
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tion for each other, and the Spanish letter 
phrase: ‘‘I kiss your hands,’’ was all 
but realized in the courtly deference with 
which these correspondents habitually 
addressed each other. We cannot in 
this age of proud and sensitive self exal- 
tion, fully appreciate where the charm 
lay in one man’s doing obesience to an- 
other in such Oriental fashion, though as 
a matter of fact, there was as much, if 
not more, intense self appreciation be- 
hind it all. The age of baronial pride 
is after all that in which courtesy to 
others comes easiest. 

The old fashioned friendly letter was 
a literary contribution in itself, but was 
destined to a very limited public for its 
appreciation. The descendants of those 
who discussed love, politics, gossip, let- 
ters, everything in short, and transmitted 
these discussions by the stage coach or 
the sailing vessel to distant friends, re- 
serve this cacoethes scribendi for the mag- 
azines; whence it happens that the 
magazines, be they as thick as Vallam- 
brosa’s leaves, cannot keep pace with the 
ever accelerated tush of a literature which 
seeks the magazine because it has no 
other outlet. What is the matter with 
us that we have no confidence in our 
ability to interest a circle of loved ones 
or life long friends, and yet do not fear 
to rush before the glare of the great pub- 
lic? Is it humility or vanity? It seems 
hard to tell which. All I feel sure of is, 
that if the letter—the real ef7sto/a—were 
set up again in its old niche of reverence 
and respectability, our magazines would 
find a perceptible diminution in the 
number of submitted manuscripts, and 
corresponding relief. Fully two-thirds 
of the manuscripts which find their way 
to the editorial desk—and back to the 
authors if stamps are enclosed —are 
winged thither not so much by the hope 
of pecuniary reward, or even fame, as by 
the irresistible cacoethes scribendi—the 
desire to be using paper and ink. 

Shall we revive the old fashioned style 
and scope of correspondence? I fear 
not. But if it were seriously desired to 
revive it, I can conceive of no more 
favorable time than the present, when the 
advent of the typewriter has revolution- 
ized the art of writing itself and enabled 
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the mechanical part of literary compo- 
sition to keep track with the evolutions 
of a rapid mind. It is easy now to write 
and easy to read a letter which shall be 
in itself a budget of home news, literary 
criticism—perhaps extended discussion 
on points of mutual interest between 
scholars. For this style of correspond- 
ence I see immense promise in the writ- 
ing machine, and am inclined to hail in 
ita newera. ‘The fact is, that since the 
decline of the salon, the conversazione, 
and the old fashioned literary epistle, we 
have made more than ever a fetich of print. 
That which appears in print—be it ina 
cross-roads weekly of five hundred cir- 
culation is canonized, is rescued from 
oblivion. But that which survives merely 
in manuscript is mere trunk lining or a 
topping for jars of jam. This fetichism 
is getting to be not only a nuisance, but 
acatastrophe. It drags down literature 
itself by making it prostrate itself before 
the types and printers’ cases. It limits 
even the legitimate functions of magazine 
editors and literary critics—for it casts 
itself at the feet of ordinary local or 
political journalism with just as much 
abandon as it does at those of the men 
who have the professional right to pass 
judgement upon it. Songs of passion 
and songs of classic finish, sand- 
wiched between grocers’ ads and calls 
to caucuses! No wonder the world of 
to-day has a contempt for its minor poets. 

If the revival of good, old-fashioned 
correspondence as made easy by the 
writing machine could be accomplished 
it would relieve to some extent this rush 
of matter to the papers and magazines 
and it would be a great mental improve- 
ment and drill to most of the writers. 
Just why everybody should rush into 
print does not appear, I have no doubt 
there was far more real enjoyment in the 
letters which Washington wrote to his 
Martha or Jefferson to his children and 
grandchildren than in most of the liter- 
ary work of to-day. I am very sure that 
if most American writers read what the 
critics have to say as to their chances 
for fame before they sit down to write, 
it will have a very dampening effect upon 
their literary zeal. 

Wiliam B. Chisholm. 




















HE Spectator comments upon edu- 

. cated people turning away with a 
weariness not untouched with dis- 

gust, from the morbid analysis of charac- 
ter and motive, the parade of doubt in re- 
ligion and morals, and the loose and cynical 
society talk, which make up so much of 


modern sensational fiction. ‘ We have had 
enough and more than enough of the re- 
volt of the daughters before marriage, as 
well as the discussion of their subsequent 
disillusionment.” 

Sarah Grand, of ‘Heavenly Twin’ 
fame, has added her quota to this class of 
literature, which, whilst remarkable in some 
directions for thought and observation, con- 
tains much that is audacious, paradoxical 
and untrue. The picture of child-life in 
“The Heavenly Twins” (Cassells) is inter- 
esting and true to nature, and is undoubt- 
edly the chief charm of the book in the esti- 
mation of many. The more recent publi- 
cation ‘‘Our Manifold Nature ” (Appletons) 
although earlier work, is, as she says, 
simply what they profess to be, studies from 
life, which appeared originally in magazines 
but now appear unmutilated. Mrs. Grand, 
in a preface largely devoted to criticising 
magazines, through which she finds a 
channel for the promulgation of her theo- 
ries, accuses critics of attacking “literal 
facts,’’ not embellishments, as melodramatic, 
and “altogether impossible.” The atmos- 
phere surrounding these facts is to be criti- 
cised more severely than the facts them- 
selves. 

It is not always necessary, nor is it the 
highest ideal in life to state bold facts for 
the purpose of reform. Some might better 
be left unsaid, if the “ uplifting ’’ in the di- 
rection indicated is desired, and other influ- 
ences might better be relied upon. 

If sensationalism is the question at issue, 
then critics may as well pass the matter by 
unnoticed. In these books there is undoubt- 
edly much that is beautiful ; but we cannot 
help thinking there is a mistaken idea as to 
the methods most successful for the ends 
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apparently desired in the way of reform, as 
the first attitude produced will more than 
likely be one of antagonism—and with what 
end? The optimist has more chance in this 
world than the pessimist. The foundation of 
character must. first be built; and this is a 
noble work for women, these ‘indirect na- 
tion-makers,”’ and sufficiently far-reaching 
in its influence. Professor Sumner, of Yale, 
remarks in the Forum, as a hint to reformers, 
that it is the greatest folly to sit down witha 
slate and pencil to plan out a new social 
world. 

It is a relief to turn to the beautiful edition 
of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ published by Porter & Coates. 
It is edited with an introduction by Rev. 
Alfred Angier, M. A., and printed from en- 
tirely new electrotype plates. It is hand- 
somely illustrated with twenty full-page pho- 
togravures, made directly from the steel en- 
gravings in the Boydell’s and other editions 
of Shakespeare. It is tastefully bound, with 
arich and very unique ornamental gilt 
design on back and side. As is well-known, 
Charles Lamb devoted his life to his sister 
Mary, and they were united by strong com- 
mon tastes and sympathies as well as by 
the tenderest affection. 

The idea of the book was to make twenty 
of Shakspeare’s plays into children’s tales. 
This was in 1806. Even then a magazine 
was issued of books for the use and amuse- 
ment of children. In 1807 the first edition 
appeared, illustrated by Mulready. Mary 
Lamb's name did not appear then, but her 
brother gave testimony as to the important 
share she bore in the work, and her name 
therefore appears in the title of the present 
edition. 

The rhythm and cadences of Elizabethan 
English are preserved and “the wish was to 
interest young persons in the story of each 
drama—to supply them with a clear and 
definite outline of the main argument— 
omitting such episodes or incidental sketches 
of character as were not absolutely neces- 
sary to its development.” 
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The editor speaks of the casual and dif- 
fused method of enforcing the many moral 
lessons that lie in Shakspeare’s plays— 
which in his opinion constitutes the special 
value of this little book in the training of 
the young. 

How much more pleasant is all this than 
wholesale denunciation, and how much more 
effective in results? The author's preface is 
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ity, humanity; for of examples teaching 
these virtues, his pages are full.” 

“‘ According to Season,” by Mrs. William 
Starr Dana, author of ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
gives little talks about the flowers in the 
order of their appearance in the woods and 
in the fields. These articles appeared in 
the Zrzbune last summer, and their aim is 
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well ended with these words: ‘‘ What these 
tastes shall have been to the young reader, 
that and much more it is the writer's wish 
that the true plays of Shakspeare may prove 
to them in older years—enrichers of fancy, 
strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing from 
all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson 
of all sweet and honorable thoughts and ac- 
tions, to teach courtesy, benignity, generos- 


to stimulate an observant love for nature, 
and especially the increase of knowledge 
about our plants. The classification is given 
“according to season” and locality, (inci- 
dentally) enabling the reader to have a 
clear notion as to what he may expect to 
find, and where he may expect to find it. 
The style is lucid and altogether delightful, 
and reading the book will convince any one 
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of the pleasure to be gained by the habit of 
close observation of Nature’s beauties. 
From the same publishers (Scribner's) 
comes a record of the life of J. G. Holland, 
by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. The author of the 
book says in a prefatory note that as the 
work has grown under her hand, it has 
seemed more and more, a work eminently 
worthy of being done, to perpetuate the 
memory of a man whose name was, for 
years a household word. It gives an ac- 
count of his boyhood and early home, his 
early literary bent, and first literary produc- 
tion, which was a little poem of four stanzes, 
entitled ‘‘ James’ Tree.” It was published 
in Zhe Youth's Companion. The poem was 





signed “J. G. H. Aug. 18, 1837.” 
land said in speaking of it: ‘I took the 
printed copy containing it from the post- 
office, peeped in and then walked home on 


Dr. Hol- 


air. I shall probably never be so absorb- 
ingly happy as I was then.” 

His study of medicine, followed by its 
abandonment for journalism; his marriage 
to Elizabeth Chapin, of which it is said 
‘“‘ their life-story holds a moral for these days 
of late marriages, in which the ‘sweet’ 
home, whose most precious perfume is dis- 
tilled from the mutual sacrifices of both 
husband and wife, is far rarer than it used 
to be ;"’ his newspaper career; Timothy Tit- 
comb's Letters; his lectures; his founding 
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of Scribner's Monthly and its success; the 
character of his editorial contributions ; all 
these, and many more, are presented in an 
entertaining manner, and form a very inter- 
esting chronicle of a man whose moral 
standard was high, whose life and writings 
were an inspiration, and of whom it was 
justly said—* Nothing which he wrote could 
have made his readers worse—a great deal 
which he wrote ought to have made them 
better.” 

“The Story of Margredel,” a Fireside 
History of a Fife-Shire Family, (Putnam’s) 
uniform with “Ships That Pass in a Night,” is 
a story, which, while inclined to be sombre, 
is particularly dramatic. The interest is held 
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throughout —the plot vigorous — and the 
local coloring is excellent. The fidelity of 
detail is notable. The following are simply 
some of the incidental remarks true to “na- 
ture : “ Children, like butterflies, flying to and 
fro between our homes, carrying the seeds 
of reputation.” ‘ All boys are cynics when 
the schoolmaster is the text.’’ ‘ At the end 
of a heavy day’s caning, while none of the 
recipients, of course, allowed their deserts, 
it was generally left to the fortunate one 
who was passed over to suggest the strange 
coincidence of that fact with the other, that 
he was the bearer of a message to his par- 
ents that that. night was set aside by the 
dominie for his periodical call.” 
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Beautiful Joe, an autobiography, by Mar- 
shall Saunders, author of ‘My Spanish 
Sailor,” with an introduction by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, of Youth's Companion, (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society), is dedi- 
cated to George Thorndike Angell, the 
President of the American Humane Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent Amer- 





ican Board of Mercy, of Boston, which will 
give the reader an idea of the purpose of 
the book. Beautiful Joe is a dog, who tells 
the story of his life, first under a cruel mas- 
ter, and then, being rescued, his life in a 
happy home with pleasant surroundings. 
The story is founded upon facts. Mr. 
Butterworth says of the author, that the 
sympathetic sight displayed by him in his 
interpretation of animal life, is ethically the 
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strong feature of the book, and that such 
books are needed in our progressive system 
of education, to teach the reader how to 
live in sympathy with the animal world, how 
to understand the languages of the creatures 
that we have long been accustomed to call 
‘“«dumb.”” “ The conscience that runs to 
the call of an animal in distress, is girding 
itself with power to do manly work in the 
world.” The _ chapter- 
headings will readily ex- 
cite further interest inthe 
story. As for ‘instance, 
“Only a Cur,” ‘‘ The Cruel 
Milkman,” “ My Kind De- 
liverer,’ ‘‘ Training a Pup- 
py,’ ‘*How We Caught 
the Burglar,” ‘‘ What Hap- 
pened at the Tea Table,” 
‘‘Performing Animals,” 
etc., to ‘‘ The End of the 
Story.”” Joe must have evi- 
dently been a well-trained 
dog to call forth the follow- 
ing: ‘* That dog is a gentle- 
man,” she said; ‘‘ see how 
he holds the bone on the 
paper with his paws, and 
strips the meat off with his 
teeth. Oh, Joe, Joe, you are 
a funny dog! and you are 
having a funny supper. I 
have heard of quail on 
toast, but I never heard of 
turkey on newspaper.” 

During the present sea- 
son of discontent and de- 
pression in industries that 
are the backbone of our 
national welfare, it may be 
of interest to read and pos- 
sibly gather a hint of assist- 
ance, from the compilation 
of Josephine Shaw Lowell's 
(Putnam's) “« Industrial 
Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion,” which is an account 
of some of the methods 
by which industrial peace 
has been sought and at- 
tained in many large in- 
dustries both in Europe and in this country, 
and holding up to the gratitude and respect 
of their fellow-employers and _ fellow-work- 
men the achievements of the men who have 
by these methods already brought a bless- 
ing to thousands, and broken a path which 
all may now follow, and from whose writ- 
ings the materials have been collected. 

The February Forum contained two im- 
portant articles upon the great problems of 
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“ Relief for the Unemployed,” by 


poverty. 
Mrs. Lowell, perhaps the greatest authority 
on this class of subjects in America, and 
“ The Personal Problem of Charity,” by the 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. These articles 
received much and favorable comment. 

Of children’s books—they are legion. 
Barbaray Techton’s “Golden Rod Stories "’ 
are very pleasant reading. ‘Little Saint 
Hilary and Other Stories,’ published by 
Thomas Whittaker, New York, is one of the 
best. It is fully illustrated in a style calculated 
to please children and lovers of children. 

“The Palace in the Garden," by Mrs. 
Molesworth from the same publishers, illus- 
trated by Harriet M. Bennett, is like all of 
Mrs. Molesworth’s charming stories. The 
introduction is delightfully childlike. ‘I 
think the best beginning is the morning 
that grandpapa sent for us to come down to 
the study. Tib and Gerald don’t think so. 
They say I should begin by telling our 
names, and how old we were, and all that 
—at least Gerald says so; Tib isn’t quite 
sure. Tib very often isn’t quite sure. She 
has got too grand ideas, and if she were 
going to write a story, she would make it 
like poetry, very difficult to understand, and 
awfully long words, and lots about feelings 
and sorrows and mysteries. I like mys- 
teries, too. I think they are very interest- 
ing, and I have one to tell about, as you 
will see,” etc., etc. 

From F. Warne & Co. comes a new 
edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, bound in 
green and gold, with fairies and hobgoblins 
disporting themselves over the cover. This 
is an entirely newtranslation, done by Mrs. 
H. B. Paull and Mr. L. A. Wheatley. It is 
a careful and a close translation, a good 
deal having frequently crept into Grimm 
hitherto that is not genuine. These tales 
are of peculiar interest as having been trans- 
lated orally for centuries. They were col- 
lected by the Grimm’s and published in 
1872, many editions following. 

“Randall Davenant,”’ a Tale of the Mah- 
rattas, by Captain Claude Bray, author of 
“To Save Himself,’ with original illustra- 
tions by Alfred Johnson (F. Warne & Co.) is 
dedicated to comrades of the East Lancashire 
Regiment, and gives in a form acceptable to 
readers, the stirring events of a little-known 
phase of Indian History. The book is full 
of adventure, and is well worth reading. 

Putnam’s Handy Book Series contains a 
valuable little book—‘‘ A Manual of Nurs- 
ing,’’—that should prove useful to those who 
are earnestly studying to become good and 
efficient nurses. It gives chapters on quali- 
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fications, hospital management observation 
of the sick, administration of medicines, 
nursing sick children, hygiene of children 
cooking for the sick, and many important 
things for a nurse to learn and remember, 
special mention being made in regard to 
this in private cases. 
Louise E. Hogan. 


A very interesting tale of Provincial life is 
Mr. Alexander Allardyce’s “‘ Earlscourt " (D. 
Appleton & Co.). Brancepeth, the hero, is 
something less than hercic, and how so agree- 
able a girl as Cloete Sparshott (unfortunate 
name) could have continued to love him 
after his rather mean marriage for money, 
thus casting her off, is surprising. But 
then, the book has many surprises in it, but 
they are come upon in such an agreeable 
fashion that one is interested in spite of 
himself. The people of family and position 
are not shown to peculiar advantage, al- 
though this sort of thing has come to be 
expected in the English novel and play of 
the period. The “mad” heir is a very sane 
personage, and the climax he brings about 
during one of his fits of madness is quite 
as it should be in a narration of this kind, 
for it makes that happiness (?) which will 
pursue a hero no matter what his acts and 
proclivities. That is, such happiness is 
granted to the hero of a novel, where the 
lex talionis of real life is not too much in 
evidence. Altogether, a very readable 
story. 


Had Wolcott Balestier lived much would 
have been expected of him. In his longest 
story, ‘“ Benefits Forgot” (D. Appleton & 
Co.), he has stood the proof, not always one 
of success, of the issue in book form of a 
tale that was originally issued in monthly 
installments in a magazine. The criticisms 
the novel underwent at the time of its pub- 
lishing in parts are in no wise weakened in 
the new form of republishing. An admir- 
able thing from beginning to end, the form 
and style are all that can be desired; while 
the story as a story is a delightful evidence 
that the art of novel writing is not always 
to be acquired by struggle and patience, 
when a man so young can make such a 
successful book as this. It is a difficult 
thing to write a good novel in these days 
when the equipment must be more than 
plot and incident, and where a keen in- 
sight into life and motive is more an essen- 
tial. ‘Benefits Forgot’ has a strength 
which more and more make one sure of 
what would have come from a pen which 
stopped so early in its career. 











HE most remarkable book emanating 
from the recent Columbian Exhibi- 
tion is “‘ The World’s Parliament of 

Religions,” edited by the Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D. D. (Chicago: The Parliament 
Publishing Company). Intelligent thinkers 
must be interested in that great gathering 
from all parts of the world which met in 
the spacious hall on the lake front during 
those sultry days in August. The occasion 
was momentous in many ways, exclusive 
sects freely mingling with equally conserva- 
tive ones, with a feeling of universal broth- 
erhood—that millenium thought to idealists. 
The religious papers read during those 
seventeen days are the main interest to the 
general reader of these two volumes. That 
the Buddhist, the disciple of Confucious, the 
Shintoist should sit down with the Jew, the 
Occidental Theorizer and the Christian is 
an event which less than a century ago 
would have seemed impossible, and that the 
follower of the various creeds should do 
this in a spirit of friendliness would have 
been regarded as a mere vagary of an ex- 
alted mind, with abstract knowledge of 
humanity and its rigorous tyranny where 
the essence of its faith is touched by an 
equally strong opponent. That such a 
meeting came about is worthy to be ranked 
with the great events of the century, a 
higher sociology that must mean much for 
‘the progress of the world and the civiliza- 
tion of thought. The papers read, and 
printed in these volumes, are a revelation, 
as most of us know, but at second hand the 
ethics of the religious faiths of the very old 
world of the extreme East. Told by rep- 
resentatives of these religions, many of 
them high priests in their faith, there seems 
to be a simplicity added to this complex 
thought of the nineteenth century, which is 
as welcome as it was unexpected. There 
can be nothing but gratification for this 
part of the work undertaken by Dr. Bar- 
rows. For the other, praise is due him and 
his assistants for an attempt really huge in 
its undertaking and perfected with singular 
consistency. The mechanical part of the 
books is very good, the two hundred pic- 
tures adding materially to their value, 
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though the main interest is attached to the 
papers read and which form a remarkable 
library for the student as well as for the 
ordinary reader. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complex- 
ion and light cutaneous affections ; it whit- 
ens, perfumes, fortifies the skin: J. Simon, 
13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park and 
Tilford, New York. Druggists, perfumers, 
fancy-goods stores. 


THOSE who have enough individuality to 
think for themselves earnestly and deeply 
find in that very exercise a happiness that 
is all their own. They may share it with 
others, and it may be heightened by sym- 
pathy, but it cannot be taken away. It 
opens a refuge from many troubles and 
helps one to bear many burdens. 


COFFEE is rendered more wholesome and 
palatable if instead of using milk or cream 
you use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, or if you prefer it unsweetened, 
then Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. 


WORKS OF CIVILIZATION. 
The civilized world has sent many transla- 
tions 
Of the Bible to far off heathen lands ; 
And many shiploads of rum and fire-arms 
To translate the souls of heathen bands. 


The purification of sewage at Havre, 
France, by electrolized sea water, is now 
reported to be so successful that when the 
refuse is drained into the street gutter, not 
only is there complete. absence of all disa- 
greeable odor, but the gutters which for- 
merly were black and soiled, have been 
beautifully bleached even the curbs and the 
flag stones becoming nearly white. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN Co.—Safes in 
competition, World’s Columbian Exposition, 
awarded 10 Medals, 10 Blue Ribbons, one 
for each exhibit, over all competitors. New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia Office, 
627 Chestnut St. 
The best are the cheapest. 


OMNIBUS stops; smiling young lady en- 
ters; every seat full; an old gentleman 
rises at the other end. “Oh, don't rise!” 
says the lovely girl, “I can stand just as 
well.” ‘You can do just as you please 
about that, miss,” says the old man, “ but I 
am going to get out.” 
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